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CATECHISM OF THE LOCOMOTIVE, 


By M. N. Forney, Mechanical Engineer. 
PART XI. (Conrmvep.) 











THE RUNNING GEAR. 
Question 284. *How can we find by calculation the elasticity 
or deflection of a given steel spring ? 
Answer. By multiplying the breadth of the plates in inches 
by the cube of the thickness in sixteenths, and by the number 
of plates: divide the cube of the spant in inches by the 


t The span is the distance between the centers of the spring-hangers 
when the spring is loaded, 


product so found, and multiply by 1.66. The result is the 
elasticity in sixteenths of an inch per ton of load. 

Question 285. How can we find the span due to a given elas- 
ticity and number and size of plates ? 

Answer. By multiplying the elasticity in sixteenths per ton 
by the breadth of plate in inches, and by the cube of the 
thickness in sixteenths, and by the number of plates: divide 


Answer. The front hanger, g, fig. 169, of the front spring, 
and the back hanger, g, of the back spring have eyes and pins 
in their lower ends, k,as shown in the engraving. The pins 
are supported by rubber springs. /, 4, which are held between 
two concave castings, n, k, one of each otf which rests against 
the frames. The object of the rubber springs is to relieve the 
spring-hangers from sndden shocks and strains. The benefit 
derived from their use is believed to be purely imaginary, as 
the spring itself, if sufficiently elastic, should absorb the sud- 
den shocks which the wheels and axles will convey to the 
hangers. 

Quxstion 293. Why are the ends g', g' of the springs 
to the levert A, A? 

Answer. Because if there is a spring for every axle and the 


attached 
. 


s hangers are fastened to the frame, then evidently the locomo- 


tive has as many points of support as it has axle-boxes. Every 
shock from the rails is transferred through the wheel and the 
axle to the nearest sxle-box and the spring belonging to it, and 
the latter must be made.strong enough to receive and dispose 
of the whole of it. If the adjacent hangers, g’, 9’, fig. 169, of 
the adjoining springs, Band B’, are connected by an equal- 
izing lever, A, A, which turns on the fixed point (, then the 
shock which affects one wheel will be transferred first to the 
corresponding spring. This itself and with it the hangers will 
be more powerfully affected and thus will the equalizer be in- 
clined obliquely and will transfer a part of the pressure t» the 
adjoining spring. If by sume unevenness of the road or a 
powerful oscillation of the locomotive, on the other hand, a 





spring is momentarily burdened, the equalizer likewise causes 





























by 1.66, and find the cube root of the quotient. The result is 


the span in inches. 

Question 286. How can we find the number of plates due to a 
given elasticity, span, and size of plate? 

Answer. By multiplying the cube of the span in inches by 
1.66; then multiplying the elasticity in sixteenths by the 
breadth of plate in inches, and by the cube of the thickness in 
sixteenths: divide the former product by the latter. The 
quotient is the number of plates. 

Question 287. How can we find the working strength, that is 
the greatest weight it should bear in practice, of a given steel- 
plate spring ? 

Answer, By multiplying the breadth of plates in inches by 
the square of the thickness in sixteenths, and by the number 
of pliftes; multiply, also, the working span in inches by 11.3: 
divide the former product by the latter. The result is the 
working strength in tons (of 2,240 pounds) burden. 

Question 28%. How can we find the span due to a qiven 
strength, and number and size of plate ? 

Answer. By multiplying the breadth of plate in inches by 
the square of the thickness in sixteenths, and by the number 
of plates; multiply, also, the strength in tons by 11.3; divide 
the former product by the latter. The result is the working 
span in inches. 

Question 289. Huw can we find the number of plates due to 
agiven strength, span and. size of plates ? 

Answer. By multiplying the strength in tons by the span in 
inches, and by 11.3: multiply, also, the breadth of plate in 
inches by the square of the thickness in sixteenths; divide the 


— product by the latter. The result is the number of 
Plates, 

Question 290. How can we find the required amount of cur- 
tature or set of the spring before it is loaded ? 

Answer, By multiplying the elasticity, in inches, per ton, 
by the working strength in tons; add the product to the de- 
tired working compass. The sum is the whole original set, 
© which an allowance of % to % in. should be added to the 
Permanent setting ot the spring. 

Question 291. How are the spring-hangers attached to the 
ends of the springs ? 

Answer. A great variety of methods have been used. The 
Most common ones are those shown in fig. 169. There the 
hanger embraces the spring at the ends, g g, (shown on an 
*nlarged seale in figs. 176 2nd 178). The end of the spling 
has two Projections forged on ita end to receive the upper end 
of the hanger, which is made to fit the groove thus formed 

ween the two projections. At the other end, b, of the 
"Pring, figs. 176 and 178, has an eye cut in it which receives 

hanger b. The latter is made of a single bar, and asso has 
M eye, 0, to receive a key which sustains the weight sus- 
Pended on the hanger b. The back end of the front springs 
ind the front end of the back springs are made in this way 
they come on the side of the fire-box, and if their 
fg increased by the thickness of the hanger, as shown 
fig. 178, it would rub against and wear the outer shell 
fire-box, 


; ON 292. How are the lower ends of the hangers at- 
oo wrk ahs CI 
teal oprllewing rules for calculating the proportion and strength of 






center from the middle, a, of a long spring, D’ KF; the ends of 
which rest on two supports, F and G, it is evident that if tiie" 
point of suspension is at the middle of the timber and the 
spring, the weight of the timber will rest equally on the two” 
supports, / and G, and that the ends of the timber can move 
up or down or vibrate about the point of suspension, C, with- 
out affecting the gistribution of weight on the ‘supports, F' 
and G. If, now, the timber is suspended from ‘three ‘points, 
A, Band C, that is, its middle and two ends, as’ ‘shown in fig. * 
185, the en¢’s, 4 and B, being attached to the ends of ‘the’ 
springs bc and de, the latter resting on the ‘supports F’ 
and @ and connected at their opposite ends to an equalizer, * 
J g, whose fulcrum is at a, it is evident that each of the end 
hangers must support one-half the weight of ‘the timber 
between the ends and the middle, and that the center hanger. 
must support one-half the weight between the middle and the 

two ends ; in other words, the end hangers would each sustain’ 
one-fourth of the weight of the timber and the ‘middle one’ 
one-half of its weight. If the weight of the timber is 1,000’ 
pounds, the end hangers would each sustain 250 and the’ 
middie one 500 pounds. The weight of the middle of’ the 

timber is bung on the equalizer, and one-half, or 250° 
pounds, of it is thus transferred to each, of its ends_ 
and thence to the hangers f cand gd, and’ thus to the 

springs, 80 that each end of the spring sustains a weight of 

250 pounds, or in other words, it bears a total load of 500 

pounds, or one-half of the weight of the timber, which is 

the same load the two supports F and @ 





carried in fig. 164, If the ends timber 


of a 





Fig.178. 
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the next wheel to receive part of this load. 

The advantages of this arrangement are evident: since the 
springs have to receive only a part of the shocks, they can be 
made less strong and therefore more flexible. The danger of 
running off the track and that of breaking axles. springs and 
hangers are reduced by the use of equalizing levers, 

Question 294. How are the equalizing levers constructed ? 


supported as shown in fig. 185 are moved up or down about 
the center point of suspension, it is evident that the distribu- 
tion of -veight would not be affected any more than it was in 
fig. 164 by a similar movement, because if the ends of the 
timber move as shown by the dotted lines around the center 


| point of suspension, the end A will ascend as much ag B 


des-ends. The same thing is true of the ends bande of the 


Answer. They are made of wrought iron and are supported | springs and of thcir opposite ends ¢ and d, and also of t) e 
in the center by a fulcrum, (, which is fastened to the frame | enda of the equalizer, so that when the timber, springs and 
or boiler or both. The spring hangers q’, g' are attached to | equalizer are in the position shown by the dotted lines, it is in 
the lever by eyes and keys. Sometimes eyes are made in the equilibrium, just as it was when the timber was horizontal ; 


lever, as shown in fig. 169, and the hanger is inserted into che 
eye with either a key or else with projections which are forged 
on the hanger below the lever. In other, cases the hangers 
are made with an eye which embraces the end of the lever. 

Question 295. How is the distribution of weight of the engine 
affected by the equalizing levers ? 

Answer. The weight is equally distributed on all the driv- 
ing-wheels. This is apparent if it isobserved that the weight 
suspended from each of the spring hangers of each spring in 
fig. 169 must be the same; for if the weights in the two 
hangers, g' and g’, were unequal, then the end of the spring 
which supports the heaviest weight would be drawn down un- 
til the pressure was equalized. If the weights suspended 
from the two hangers, g’ and g’, attached to the equalizing 
lever were unequal, then the one supporting the greatest load 
would draw up its end of the equalizer until the weights were 
again in equilibrium. : 

Another effect of the equalizing levers is that each side ot 
the locomotive is supported in such a way that the action is 
the same as it would be if it was supported on one point. [f, 
for example, we have a heavy beam, cay a piece of timber like 
that shown hy A B, fig. 164, suspended at one point, ¢', in the 








® are from Clark’s Railw.y Machinery. 


t This lever is called in equalizing lever or beam, or, more briefly, an 
equalizer. 








and therefore the weight on the supports is the same in both 
cases, thua showing that the load A B can move about the 
center of suspension when supported as shown in tig. 185 as 
freely as it can if arranged os shown in fig. 164. It therefore 
follows that in the distribution of the weight of each side of 
the locomotive on the wheels and on the track, it may be, 
regarded the rame as though it was supported at one point, 
which is the falerum of the equalizing-lever. ; 


Quesrion 296. What advantage resuits from supporting the’ 
weight of the back part of the locomotive on two points ? 


Answer, If the back part of the locomotive rest# on only ' 
two points and the frout end on the center of thé ‘truct, then’”’ 
the whole weight of the engine will be sustained on tliree 
points. Now it is a well known fact that any tripod; like that 
on which an engineer’s level is mounted, or a ‘three-légged' 
stool, will adjust itself to uny surface, however uneven, and ‘ 
stand firmly in any position ; whereas if there are more than 
three points of support, if they are all of the satie length the 
surface on which they rest must be a plane, otherwise some 
of them will not touch, All railroad tracks have’ inequalities ' 
of surface, and therefore it is of the utmost importance that a ~ 
locomotive should be able to adjust itself on its points of 
support to any unevenness of the track on which it must run, 
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This ig nopsible quly when the weight rests on three points of 
SUPP op. wity, prart 
, QUESTION 297... How is the truck constructed ? 

«, Answer. It consists, as has already been stated, of two pairs 
of wheels. || These are attached to a frame, h’ h’, figs. 40, 41 
and 42... The axles have, boxes called truck-boxes, and brass 
hearings similar, to those used on the driving-axles. These 
boxés work jp jawa,, also gimilar to those onthe main engine 
fiame, excepting that, they have no attachment to prevent 
theyt from bemg worn by the motion of the boxes up and 
down,in the jaws. Fig..186 1s a horizontal section, fig. 187 a 
plon, and fig, 188 a transyerse section § uf a truck. The frame, 
hi h! ht hi, fig, 187, is,of rectangular form and is forged in one 
piece, The legs, Jf, which form the jaws for the boxes, are 
bolted to the frame ag shown in fig. 186. ‘To the lower end of 
theae, legs a brace, g g g, is bolted, which thus unites them 
together., On, each side one spring, S FS, is placed under 
the frame and in the reverse or inverted position to that of the 
driving-springs, Two. equalizing levers, G G G, are placed 
on each sidapt the truck, one of them on the inside of the 
frame.and,the other on, the outside, as shown in the plan. 
The ends of ‘these equalizers rest on the top of the truck- 
boxes, and the springs arg attached tothe levers ati i by the 
hangers, j j., ‘the 
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“jumping ” off of the truck on a rough track or in case of acci- 
dent, The annular groove and the projection which fits into it 
are intended to receive the strain which otherwise would bear 
against the center-pin and would be liable to break or bend it. 

From this description it will be seen that while the truck 
frame rests on two points, k and k, the weight ot the engine is 
supported by the center-plate ot the truck. As the back part 
substantially rests on the centers of the two equalizers, it will 
be seen that this distribution of the weight fulfills the condi- 
tions of the tripod, or, as it has been called, the “ three-legged 
principle.” 

QUESTION 298. How is a truck arranged 80 as to give it lateral 
motion 3 

Answer. The lower center-plate is usually suspended in some 
way from the truck-frame on links or hangers, so that it can 
swing laterally. One method ot doing this is shown in figs. 
189, 190 and 191. Fig. 190 is a front view, fig. 191 a plan, and 
fig. 1°9 a transverse section of such an arrangement. The cen- 
ter-plate H H has cast with it an extension, B B, the ends of 
which are suspended on links, Z, L, called suspension-links, 
the upper ends of which are attached to bars, m, m, which are 





@ truck-fame rests on the top of the spring- | swing crosswise of the track on the links Z LZ, and that the 


set edgeways and extend across the truck-trames. It is evi- 
dent that with this arrangement the lower cenier casting can 








strap, F, which is made of the form of an arc of a circle; or 
“rounded,” as itis termed by workmen, so that it can move 
freely about the peint of support. It is evident that this ar- 
rangoment of soring and equalizer operates the same as that 
employed for the driving-whoels in distributing the weight of 
the truck equally on each of the wheels, and that the truck- 
irame 1s supported on two points, k k, tigs. 186 and 187. The 
weight of the front-end of the engine rests on a cast-iron 
center-plate, H H, This center-plate rests on four bars, 1 /, 
tt and m mm, m m, .two of which are bolted to the 
frame transversely and the other two longitudinally, as shown 


MW 





”" 


in the plan, "These barg., are elevated in the center as shown 
in figs. 186 and 188. The transverse bars are trussed with two 


corresponding bars, 7, n, fig. 188, below. These truss-bars, as 
they are called;‘are bolted to the upper bars with bolts, 0, 0, 
but are separated-from: thé top bars by distance pieces, P, P, 
figs. 186 and 188... The, center-plate H H, called the lower cen- 
ter-plate, haa an, annular, groove in it, which receives a corre- 
sponding, projection,on the casting K K, called the upper cen- 
ter:plule, whichis: bolted.to the bed-plate of the cylinders, as 
shown.in fig, 41.,, The upper center-plate has a pin Y, called 
a centir-pin, figs, 1%\,and 1, attached to it, which passes 
throngh the lower center-plate, and has a key underneath the 
latter plate. This key is:intended to prevent the engine from 





To some Hac ‘éasea’ thtbe pairs ot wheels are employed for loso- 
motive trucks., Six-wheeledtrucks aro very commonly used under 


§, The r balt is we m m through the center of the track, or o 
cg of ig. }, and the left he fasection through the center of the axle- 








| The discussion that will be brought out will, I trust, be of 


front end of the engine will thus have a lateral motion inde- 
pendent of the truck. 


Sontributions. 


English and American Bridges. 





[Read before the Boston Society of Ar's, May 14, 1874, by E. H. 
HEWINS, U. E.) 

In speaking to you this evening upon “ English and Ameri- 
can Bridges,” it is not my purpose to present to you discus- 
sions or statements with any attempt at completeness concern- 
ing the requirements and practices of iron bridge building. 
That would require more time than could be given in many 
evenings, even if I had the ability to expound the principles 
and laws which govern this extens:ve subject, but I will for 
the present confine myself to the discussion of some of the 
more salient points of difference between the two systems, 
and may, perhaps, in consequence, leave some points par- 
tially unexplained, though they might be interesting and in- 
structive in their discussion and study. 
I find in the Rarroav Gazerre of April 4, 1874, an article 
written by Mr, Ewing Matheson, C. E., of London, in which 
he discusses the relative merits of the methods of building 
iron bridges as practiced in this country and in England. I 
am very glad the article has been written in defence of the 
English methods, and I recognize in it a spirit of fairness 
which in the United States we hardly expect to see in English- 
men, and it is a satisfaction to me to find my preconceived 
ideas in this respect, to some extent at least, in the wrong. 


practical benefit in the correction of whatever misunderstand- 
ings there may have been on both sides, and stimulate the 
diffusion of knowledge concerning the best and most approved 
constructions. 

At the commencement of the article just mentioned he 
speaks of an article published in the January 10, 1874, 
issue of the same publication, giving some facts re- 
garding the building of the International Bridge, and 
as he quotes only one clause from the article, I will read from 
it, with your permission, more at length. [Read in Rartroap 
GazerrTe, January 10, 1874, commencing at “it may be of inter- 





{ may say in this connection that Captain Tyler, who wag 
sent out by the English stockholders to examine the structure 
and who tested the deflection of the bridge under the firgt 
load that was placed on it, could hardly credit his senses, 
and it was only after the strongest assurances that he could 
be made to believe the structure had not been loaded before, 
He expected to find at least double the deflection that actually 
took place, and also to find a considerable amount of perma- 
nent deflection, while, in fact, he could not find any. Both 
these results being so entirely different from his previous ex- 
perienee aud observation, which had been very extensive, he 
could not himself account for the fact in any other way than he 
knew it had frequently been done in England ; but when he 
bad thoroughly examined and had explained to him the de- 
tails of construction, he was thoroughly satisfied that the 
structure was built upon sound principles theoretically and 
practically, and Iam informed that Captain Tyler is un au- 
thority in such matters not to be doubted in England. With 
your permission I wiil now read the article of Mr. Matheson, 
[Read article headed ‘‘ English versus American Bridges,” in 
April 4, 1874, issue of the RamLroap GazETTE.] 

He speaks of the solid floor systems as p:acticed in England, 
properly calling them luxuries, and I wish he had made the 
subject a mors prominent part of his communication, for I 
consider them very important for safety. 

I desire to take some exceptions to his ‘communication, as 
I presume statements that have been made by myself have 
had their influence in bringing out these criticisms. 

Since this was written a translatioa of a discussion which 
originally appeared in Berlin by Charles Bender, C. E., has 
been published, which gives the views of one thoroughly con. 
versant with the history and practice of the science in Europe 
and the United States. I have consequently condensed my 
own production and taken out some parts entire so that I 
might read to you some of the views of others as 
well as my own within the short time I have to 
cover & extent of surface. I had _hopet 
to speak to you somewhat in detail concerning the selection 
of suitable material, the different forms for the different parts 
of the structure, the action of metal under various and vary- 
ing strains, the results of experiments made by myself in a 
machiae of sufficient capacity to rupture large bars used in 
actual praciice instead of small specimens, so that not only 
the laws which govern the behavior of metals under strain 
are determined but also the constants applicable to actual 
work; but I must leave this very fascinating as well as equally 
important branch of the subject till another opportunity, 

He speaks of the objection to making short span bridges 
light and thinks dead weight should be intruduced to lesagn 
vibration or “anchor” the bridge. I understand him to ad- 
mit that English bridges, though they have much more 
material in them than American bridges, do deflect more 
under a passing or static load, Now if the bridge recovers 
its original level after the load is removed, supposing it to 
be a very swift train, would not there be more jump than from 
a less deflection? I would like very much to know if any one 
has ever observed or measured the jump of bridges above the 
original level. If you assume a train speed ot 60 miles jer 
hour, a 50 feet span and a deflection of 4% inch—which is in 
excess of what will be obtained in a first-class built American 
bridge—no greater jump could be obtained than from a single 
engine moving backwards. ‘This would require a little 
more than % second to remove the deflection, 
the mean velocity being % inch per second, which 
could not produce very serious results; not so much occasion 
for it as in English bridges, on account of less deflection und 
the fact thac counterbracing is much more perfect in 
American bridges; being adjustable also has an effect to pre- 
vent it, should there be any tendency towards it. 


wide 


Do not understand me to be an advocate of light built 
bridges, but simply comparing the best built of the two 
systems; for I will go as far towards building bridges stronger 
(not heavier) as it can be shown tv be a profitable investment 
of labor and material; to go further would be a waste of tae 
country’s resouxces, a8 much so as if it were burned. It the 
amount of material which an English engineer would put into 
a structure is no more than is a good investment, and I do not 
deny it, then I say put it in, but put it in such shape that it 
will be of sume use to sustain load, or, wore properly speak- 
ing, resist strains produced by load, ava not be mere dead 
weight. Dead weight may be used to retain the equilibrium 
and reduce undulation under concentrated moving loads, but 
much less material would accomplish the same and better re- 
sults as counterbracing. j 

Mi. Matheson scems to indicate that though pin connections 
are used in England and “hinged jomts tra:.smit the strain 
centrally under all conditions of the structure,” st.l. rive me 
work is desired, 7. e., the connection confessedly aemanding 
the greater skill and care is thought best in which any detlee- 
tion somewhat distorting the shape of the panels brings an 
immense leverage to shear the rivets, and this to the extent a8 
to cause motion readily seen betwecn the different — 
forming the joint after having been in use for a few years! 
English-built lattice bridges. a 

This distortion is necessarily very much increased by wor 
riveted construction, because the members are not sip on ie: 
in length, and therefore when the bridge is set up the coun ps 
are slack and the movement of a concentrated eek x 
undulation magnifying the distortion before mentione Mr 
causing the shearing strain on the rivets practicaily very peed 
rious to the durability of the structure, and I must differ “ 
him in the statement that “struts connected to the pres 
flanges by groups of rivets are stiffer to resist ome y the 
ways than are struts held only by hinged pin ea on 
reason that there is no tendency in the pin joints ot er 
also exists in the riveted, viz.: weight of the strut poy 
vibration and the bending strains necessarily in all str 





est,” &c., and finished the article.) 


. e 
force it out ot line, while with the riveted at the tim 
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greatest strain is exerted on the strut the distortion is large, 
and the very rigidity of the riveted joints brings a bending 
strain on the strut, which must either bend or the rivets be 
sheared ; and I understand that euch bridges require constant 
care and attention to replace rivets broken or loosered by this 
constant action. 

Neither can I agree with him concerning the hammering of 
pins in their boles, even if they should be made quite free. 
The pin might be flattened, but I think no pounding. He 
may, however, have reference to the Warren girder type, 
which I understand to be quite a favorite with Englishmen. 
Iget this impression from seeing it quite often illustrated in 
Engineering. While this form of truss can be built with ex- 
treme economy of material to sustain a specified load, Ameri- 
can engineers show a desire to build permanent structures 
even at additional expense, and seldom build a structure in 
whose members the strains are alternately tensile and com- 
pressive, but endeavor to so design the structure that the 
strains to which any one member may be subjected under all 
the varying circumstances shall be either tensile or com- 
pressive, and it is also an object for which Americans spend 
money to make the variation between the maximum and mini- 
mum strains as little as possible; experiments on impact and 
the fatigue of metals going to show that the life of a member 
is much longer the less the variation. 

‘ihe case of the Crumlin Viaduct is one which can hardly be 
quoted as an argument against pin and eye connections, for 
the reason that the best principles can be entirely spoiled by 
want of faithfulness in details, and we consider in this country 
that an engineer who would make the proportions the same 
does not understand the first elements of iron bridge con- 
struction, and that the ignorance displayed in the proportion- 
ing of the parts was only equalled by the rejection of the prin- 
ciple, because the parts had not a sufficient area or were not 
properly arranged in detail. 

Rust is undoubtedly a serious question, and iron bridges 
have been built for a sufficiently long time to demonstrate this 
fact and especially in that class of bridges which we at present 
designate as English, though the same construction is gen- 
erally used on the Continent. The tubular bridges 
cannot be painted inside the cells after being put 
together, and I am told that the amount of rust 
that has been taken from the Victoria Bridge is 
enormous. Mr. Matheson iu his paper does not so state, but 
leaves the decided impression that rust is more likely to take 
place in American bridges thanin English. Now American 
bridges are usually either accessible at every part to the paint 
brush except the pins, or the parts that cannot be reached are 
sealed nearly if not quite air-tight, so that there can be no change 
and consequently no moisture within them except such as may 
be contained in the air at the time, and pins have been found 
to be unaffected after years of use where a not excessive care 
has been taken to keep the outside protected, but allthe parts 
are better than the English—and Mr. Matheson seems to neg- 
lect or disregard this point—because, the material being all 
concentrated along the lines of strain, there is the least amount 
of surface per unit of section, and though the bridge may be 
much lighter yet it has less surface exposed to oxidation in 
proportion to its weight. 

It will therefore be seen that the American engineer also 
has for his object a structure ‘‘to last a very long time, even at 
the expense of first cost ;” a deep truss bridge with a positive sys- 
tem of tie rods, pins, nuts and struts is designed, and its strength 
is proved to demonstration most satisfactorily on paper. The 
theoretical strains are confirmed by the manver in which the 
bridge stands the test load; owing to the depth ot the girders 
the deflection 1s very small, ete. That bridge will withstand 
sudden shocks of trains moving at any speed, because it is 
proportioned to carry a load of say 3,000 pounds per lineal 
foot of track when not more than 2,000 pounds can be got upon 

it by any legitimate means, which load strains the iron in ten- 
tion 10,000 pounds per square inch, the elastic limit being 
about 30,000 pounds, and other tests showing the iron to be 
tough and ductile, the compression members being strained 
Proportionally. It will stand better than the English bridge 
because it will have less deflection, the disruptive forces at 
the joints being less in proportion as the deflection is less, and 
tven these very largely provided for; it will stand the unequal 
loading better because the counters are ready to do their 
Work and prevent undulation and distortion of form, which 
tection is particularly destructive to the tnglish construction, 
ind it is “likely, therefore, after 20 years of railroad life and 


= to exhibit a better condition and fitness for the 
ture, 


It is unfortunately true that some bridge-builders in this 
country do make bridges ¢o sell, without much regard to qual- 
ity; but we are now supposed to have been considering the 
American type of bridge-building, its peculiarities of con- 
struction as made by first-class builders, as compared with 
the same class of English constructions. Those who are build- 
ing bridges * to sell” are doing an immense amount of injury, 
end I can, in consequence, see at a not very distant-day a sys- 
tem of Government inspection similar to that in England. The 
rigid and faithful enforcement of requirements such as the 
Po builders exercise voluntarily would hasten the day which 

Sentloman thinks will never be seen, and we should all 
something—the Englishman to economise, which is, to 
better structure for the same money; and the Ameri- 

pk Provide against danger from accident, which is to save 
ha and lives by building tight floors and parapets, or some 
er “ew comparatively cheap device for accomplishing the 

oan Then we should have almost perfection, if it were 
peeney age to allow man to be satisfied to remain where 

‘ieee © is for a short time, instead of a feverish desire for 

hing better and constant restlessness, which results in 

a upward and onward progress in the paths of sci- 

and the study into the laws by which we have our exist- 

maak _ the adaptation of our surroundings to the benefit of 





The Action of the Bourdon Gauge. 


: Sr. Lovrs, Mo., April 16, 1874. 
To THE EprTor oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

As I cannot agree with the remarks made under the head of 
‘Boiler Attachments” in your paper of 11th inst., wherein it 
is stated that the reason for the action of the Bourdon gauge 
bent tube 1s due to the pressure of steam being greater on the 
outer than on the inner curve of the tube, I address these 
remarks in hopes to give a more satisfactory explanation. 

The above method of explaining the motion of this tube 
under pressure, though repeated time and again, is directly at 
variance with well-established laws of aerostatics or hydraul- 
ics. The pressure of a liquid or gas upon a curved surface in 
any one direction is always proportional to the projected area 
of the surface in the same direction. Motion cannot take 
place in any body or system of bodies in a certain direction 
unless the resultant of all the forces acting on the bodies in 
that direction be greater than zero. Now, if the ends of this 
tube move outward owing toa greater pressure on the outside 
curve, the sum of the forces acting on this outward surface, 
projected in some one direction, must be greater than that on 
the inner surface, projected in the same direction. But the 
projection of these two surfaces in any direction will be equal, 
and the pressures perpendicular te this direction, being the 
same per square inch of projected surface, will be equal and 
opposite. This, therefore, cannot explain the action of this 
tube. 

The additional illustration used, of a fire-engine hose, is 
equally fallacious, tor this is an open tube with a liquid stream 
in motion through it. This can be readily explained by the 
mechanical axiom that all bodies put in motion by a single 
force follow straight lines, and can only be given a curvilinear 
direction by introducing other forces or resistances (i. e., the 
two men mentioned as necessary to handle the discharge pipe 
of the hose). 

It is well known that when a bent steam or water pipe 
(under pressure) breaks or is opened at the end, it immedi- 
ately tends to straighten itself out; but as long as the ends of 
the pipes are closed no pressure, however great, will straighten 
the pipes if they be of a circular section. 

I have applied a pressure ot 5,000 pounds per square inch to 
a three-quarter-inch hydraulic pipe bent into several sharp 
curves, the end being closed but free to move, without pro- 
ducing any straightening action (on hydraulic balancing ar- 
rangement of the Illinois & St. Louis Bridge towers, during 
the erection of the bridge). In 1867, at the Naval Academy, a 
similar experiment was tried under my supervision, by care- 
fully laying out a small quarter-inch rubber tube over an 
exact circle of twenty feet diameter, and applying by means of 
a force pump a pressure of over 100 pounds per square inch. 
As long as the end of the tube remained closed, no change of 
curvature was produced, At the same time and place ( haa 
male a bent tube of the same form as a Bourdon tube, except- 
ing the cross section (see fig. 3), which curled inwards by 
application of an internal pressure. Now no explanation can 
be accepted as the true one which does not apply to all forms 
of cross section of tube. 

The following explanation will apply to all the different 
cases. Let fig. 1 represent a section of a bent tube in the 








direction of its length, and fig. 2 the cross section of the same 
—this being the form of a common Bourdon gauge tube. 0 
is the center of the curved portion abcd. Let R=bo—ao= 
radius of curvature of the portion abed ; d=distance between 
outer and inner surfaces. 
To determine the value of R, we have geometrically: 
ab:ed::R:R—d; whence we obtain 
abxd 


ab—ced. 

Under the supposition (sufficiently near the truth for the 
illustration) that the curves ab and cd do not change their 
lengths, we find that d and FR are mutually dependent—one 
increasing with the other; or in other words, in such a sec- 
tion as fig. 2, as the tube assumes a more circular form, the 
radius increases or the tube bends outwards. If the form of 
tube be as shown in fig. 3 and fig. 4, with the cross-section 
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Fig. t. 
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flattened in the opposite manner from fig. 2, the tendency of 
the pressure is to decrease the value of d and thus decrease 








the value of R, or in other words, pressure will cause the'tubey 
to curl inwards. ripe CARA 

If there be any who should doubt the facteand explanations 
which I have given, they could easily ae 
pressure upon a bent closed tube with the cross section# repre- 
sented in fig. 5, i 


Fig.5, 

Experimental tubes for illustration can, readily be made of 
paper glued over wooden formers having.the sections.as above, 

By this means each can readily convinte hitiisélf that it ig 9 
not excess of pressure due to a greater aurface.of the ene side 
over the other, but due simply to the tendency of ‘the tubé' to 
change its oblong cross section into a circular. one by an in- 
crease of pressure. . Pree ste oe Niel 

I do not know of the form of section shown in figs..3 and 4. 
having ever been used or mentioned, excepting by myself, and 
it was then prepared to prove the truth, of the explana‘ion 
now offered by me. Its action being the reverse ot’ that 
produced by the common form was a sufficiently prackheal 
proof that the usual method ot explanation, ‘‘ greater out- 
ward pressure due to difference of curves,” was not correct. 

The preceding explanation may be represented graphically... 
as follows: Let abed, fig. 6, represent the section, of the tuhe 
betore admission of the pressure; thus, under the, same sup- 
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position that the tube does not change’ ite’ length; we" whall’ 
have after an increase of pressure ab oeowpying’ tite poxition'''” 
a’b', and ed the position c'd’. By produeing the radial: linesof 
the new positions we shall find that o'c\and.('d' metab 0, 1. 
whereas the original center of curvature, was at 0... A similar, .. 
illustration will apply to the tube of form shown. in fig.,.3,,only_,,, 
in this case the pressure will reduce the radial distance, ae 
Turopon: Cooprr. 
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PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Jeremiah Van Rensselaer, who. died in New. Bruns-,. . 
wick, N. J., July 8, at the age of 62 years, was one of the older, 
generation of railroad men, and in iis time had held many im- 
vortant positions. He was connected. with the Camden&:\/ 

mboy as an engineer nearly 40 years age, and wag afterw, ea f 
engineer of the first line built in the State of Mississippi. He 
was at different times Superintendent of the Barutoga dy Wash! + 
ington, the Morris & Essex and the West J 85, Prasir,..). 
dent of the old Hudson & Berkshire Company, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Railroad Company-:'’ His last dttive’ '' 
employment was as President of the, New. Jersey Expreas 
Company, which position he resigned on aceount of failing 
health some three years ago. Ot a : 

—Mr. Edward Vernon, Vice-President of the  Atknrisxe ‘Cen*' 
tral Railway Company, sailed for England,on the 1th on. busi», 
ness connected with his company. eee um ore 

—Mr. David Brown has resigned his position as General . 
Ticket and Assistant Geveral Freight Agent‘ of the'Paris & ' 
Decatur Railroad, in order to accept a position on an. eastern ». 


road, 
—The friends of Mr. T. J. Higgins, Superintenilent of ‘Tele-’* 
nati. & Indianapolis 


ad 


graph of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cine 
Railway, July 9, presented him with a writing desk, book cage 
and library chair. 

—Capt. Henry W. Tyler, Chiet Inspector of Raflroads, Brit- 
ish Board of Trade, having completed his inspection of the 
Erie Railway, sailed for Eugiand last weck. : 


THE SCRAP HEAP, 
The Grand Trunk Proposals for Locomotives. © =)“: 
The Buffalo Commercial says that the Brooke Locomotive. 
Works, whose name was not included in the list of those who 
bid for the 50 locomotives for the Grand Trunk, did put in a 
bid for the whoie number and at the rate of $9,850 per engine, 


being the third from the lowest and next above the Manches- 
ter Works. 


Railroad Manufactures. 


The Cummings Car Works at West Bergen, N.'J., are build- 
ing a number of passenger cars for the Rensselacr & Saratoga 
Railroad. 

The New Haven (Conn.) Car —— recently turned out 


some passenger coaches for the New Jersey Midtand. . 











The sJanfortn Locomotive Works at, Paterson, NwJ..d8 still . 
at work on a heavy order for the Baltimore & Ohio, 
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made payable to Taz RarRoap Gazette. Communications 
for the" tittértion of the Editors showd be addressed Evrrox 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Contribuplemse<Subscribers and others will matervally as- 
sist us inemelking our news accurate and complete if they will 
send us early information of events which lake place under 
their observation, such as changes in railroad officers, organi- 
zations and changes of companies, the letting, progress and 
completion of contracts for new works or important improve- 
ments of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and im their management, particulars as to 
the business of railroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 
ment. Discussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS 
of railroad business by men practically acquainted with them 
are especially desired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding 
early copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 


Advertisements,— We wish it distinctly understood that we 
will entertain no proposiion to publish anything in this jyour- 
nal for pay, GXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give 
in our editorial columns our own opinions, and those only, 
and in our néws columns present only such matter as we con- 
sider interesting and important to our readers. Those who 
wish lo récomment their inventions, machinery, supplies, 

. financial schemes, etc., to our readers can do so Sully in our 
advertising cokimns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend 
them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
tising patyonage. 











a FRICTION AND LUBRICATION. 

Sq much has been said and thought recently abont the 
subject.of friction that we have thought that a summary 
of the existing knowledge might be of interest and per- 
haps profit to some of our readers. To those who have 
studied this subject it may be well to say that the follow- 
ing temarks ‘contain nothing new, and therefore may be 
made a subject‘on which the art of skipping can safely be 
exercised, > 

Whenever one surface moves upon another, the rough 
and projecting points of the two surfaces (which always 
exist, evénin’the smoothest surfaces) oppose resistance to 
the motion, and’ this resis ance is called friction. One of 
the earliest treaties on friction was published by Guillame 
Amontons, ®# French philosopher, in the papers of the 
French, Academy of Sciences, in 1699. M. Amontons 
stated that friction was proportional to the pressur) and 
independent of the surface, amounting to one-third of 
the pressure, This rough estimate has been cor:ected by 
the careful experiments of Coulomb and Morin, the mean 
results and conclusions of which will be found in another 
part of this article: It may be well, in the first place, to 
give a few definitions bearing upon the subject. 

The |,coefficient of friction is a quantity ex- 
pressing: the ratio of the friction to the pressure. 
For instance, if the resistance to moving one piece 
of metal.on another is one-fifth of the weight of the mov- 
ing ‘body, the coefficient of friction in this case is one- 
fifth, or 0.2. Hence, knowing the coefficient of friction, 
in any given instance, and the weight of the body causing 
the resistance, the amount of friction is found by multi- 
plying these two quantities together. 

The work due to or lost on account of friction, in any 
given time, is feund by multiplying the amount of friction 
of the moving body by the space passed through ig the 
given time. It is customary to estimate the amount of 
friction.in pounds, to make the given time one minute, 
and to measure the distance passed through in that time 
in feet. The result obtained will then express the num- 
ber of foot-pounds of work performed per minute in over- 
coming friction, and this can readily be reduced to horse- 
power, or any other desired unit of work. It is important 
to maintain the distinction between the amount of fric- 
tion and the'work of friction. , 
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The experiments of Coulomb and Morin have demon- 
strated the following facts in regard to friction: 

That it is proportional to the pressure. 

With some limitations that it is independent of the area 
of the surface pressed, and independent of the velocity of 
motion. 

The limitations are, that the pressure should not be so 
great as to abrade or wear away the surface rapidly, in 
which case the friction does not follow the laws enunciated 
above; also that the velocity of motion shall not be so 
great as to expel the lubricant. It is found, for instance, 
in the case of the journals of car axles that they require to 
be enlarged as the speed increases, in order to prevent the 
expulsion of the lubricant, The actual bearing surface of 
a journal is usually considered to be the projected area of 
that journal, or the product of the length multiplied by 
the diameter. For instance, if a jou:nal is 4 inches in di- 
ameter and 7 inches long, the bearing surface is 28 square 
inches. 

The pressure per square inch on the bearing surface 
should not exceed the following limits : 


Velocity of periph- 


Limiting pressure per 
ery of journal, 


8q. in. of bearing surface. 


DUE sctvcconnsces  sacheeovertsnsnede o44eness 482 Ibs. 
PP NE icccdce one dseb bovors basesd Keteebesees 60 mam 
Ee CIR 6.0.09 00:00:tp0008 epnence -poenddevekd goes 140 “ 


Of course there should in all cases be a liberal allow- 
ance on the side of safety. That is, the pressure per square 
inch on the journal should be less or its area greater than 
the above theory indicates to be necessary. 

Some other points besides the amount of surface exposed 
to friction should be considered in proportioning a jour- 
nal, but before discussing them it may be well to give 
further results of the experiments of Coulomb and Morin. 
It is well known that one of the most common expedients 
for reducing the friction between two rubbing surfaces is 
to interpose some lubricant, which seems to form a coat- 
ing tothe projecting points, making the whole surface 
more continuous, and thus lessening the resistance. At 
very low pressures and velocities the viscosity of the lu- 
bricant occasionally causes the resistance to be increased 
instead of lessened, but in general the effect of an unguent 
is to decrease the friction in quite a large ratio. Careful 
experiments have been made with regard to the friction 
between two surfaces, when they were perfectly dry and 
clean, and when d fferent lubricants were used. In this 
manner it has been found thai good oil, such as olive oil, 
is one of the best lubricants; that lard is better than tal- 
low, and that the use of water, instead of lessening the 
friction, generally increases it. Experiments upon the 
manner of applying the lubricant show that there is a great 
advantage in a continual application so as to keep a film 
constantly interposed between the rubbing surfaces, over 
the case in which the surfaces are merely kept slightly 
greasy. Below are given mean values for the coefficient of 
friction, in cases arising from the sliding of one plane 
surface upon another, the surfaces being supposed to be 
true, and, in common language, smooth. 
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These values, it must be remembered, are means of a 
variety of experiments. A valuable summary of the 
results of Morin’s experiments on friction will be found 
in Trautwine’s ‘‘Engineer’s Pocket-Book.” In the case 
of journals, the coefficient of friction is generally much 
less than for plane surfaces. Mean values of this coeffi- 
cient, both for wood and metals, vary from 0.15, when the 
journal is only slightly unctuous, to 0.05, when there is a 
continual supply of the lubricant. In regard to journal 
friction, the amount is independent of the diameter of 
the journal, but the work required to overcome friction 
will of course be greater with a large than with a small 
journal, because the distance passed through by the peri- 
phery of the journal in a given time will be greater in the 
former case. If, then, the only requirement was to reduce 
the work of friction, it would be advisable to make the 
diameter of the journal as small as was consistent with 
strength. It is necessary, however, that the journal 
should have such proportions that the work of friction 
shall not cause it to be unduly heated, the effects of which 
are only too well known to railroad men. Some little 
space will be devoted to the discussing of this point. 

Each foot-pound of work employed in overcoming fric- 
tion, is converted into 1-772 of a unit of heat, or gives out 
heat sufficient to raise the temperature of 1-772 of a pound 
of water one degree on Fahrenheit’s scale. On account of 
the difference between the specitic heat of iron and water, 
it would raise the temperature of 0.01138 pounds of iron 
one degree. Assuming the data of the preceding example, 





it will be easy to determine how much each journal will 


become heated in a given time, if none of the heat is cay. 
ried off. 


Pressure on each journal, in pounds........6.-.+seeseceeeeees 2.750 
Multiply by coefficient of friction...... 2.0 seeeceereeereeees 0.05 
Amount of friction on the journal, in pounds.................. 137.5 
Distance in feet passed through by periphery of journal per 
POGUE. 000.200 00 c0dereces ce pescegeeentesesey eparteerheepese-ce 41 
PN TNs bs cnc ciboseuascest.ccnses sqneueeecnabeseeneesees 60 
Distance in feet passed through by periphery of journal, per 
PN abon ekiscidecedsb6 bp 4s 666s 006nes vigeses6seenewdeesence 282 
Muistiply by amount of friction..........0.eeeeeeeeeeceeeeees 187.5 
Foot-pounds of work per minute required to overcome friction 
OF FOGRVEL. . oc cccccccccccccccccccecccsececccescesceres cosece 38,775 
BRIERE OF 6 0:50-6:00: 060090086 25000 pvecdedesovstedotceccaesed 0.01188 


Number of pounds of iron raised one degree in temperature, 
per minute, if none of the heat is dissipated................. 441 


Now suppose that the journal alone receives all this heat, 
it will be interesting to calculate how much its tempera- 
ture will be raised in a minute. 


Ara of journal, in square inches.........+.-+eeeeeeeeeeereces 9.6211 
Multiply by Jength of jourmal.... 0... 0.52.06 ceeseeeeeneees 5.6 

Cubic inches of iron in jourmal ...  ..... seseeceeeseseeeee « 53,878 
Multiply by weight of a cubic inch in pounds............... 0.2778 

Weight of journal, in pounds ........ cee eeeeeceeeeeeeeeeees 14.97 
Divide pounds of iron raised one degree in temperature per 


MVIMBIS DY .002. 0002 coccccccccccccccccecsececsscceces 14,97) 441.36 


Number of degrees Fabrenheit, that the t’mperature of the 
journal will be raised per minute, if none of the heat is car- 
FOE OB occ cccccccccvcvecvcccceccecoes PPYTTTTT ITIL TTT tr 29.5 


It will be apparent from this illustration that if the heat 
caused by friction in a journal is not dissipated it will not 
be long before a temperature is reached that will burn the 
lubricant, after which the journal or,its§bearing will be 
quickly destroyed. In practice, it is found that this ex- 
cessive heating never does occur with properly propor- 
tioned journals, if ordinary care is employed in lubrica- 
tion. It is necessary, in other words, that the journal 
shall have sufficient surface to dissipate the heat caused by 
friction fast enough to prevent a great accumulation. The 
exact proportions necessary to secure this result can only 
be determined by experiment, but there are some general 
principles bearing upon the matter which it may be well 
to consider briefly, 


Each square inch of the surface of the journal 
will dissipate by radiation a certain amount of 
heat in a given time, and whether or not the accumulation 
of heat can be prevented will depend upon the velocity of 
the journal, and the consequent rapidity of the conversion 
of the work of friction into heat. Hence, the number of 
square inches of surface required in the journal depends 
directly upon the velocity, aud, other things being equal, 
a journal rotating twice as fast as another must have twice 
as much rubbing surface as the latter. Another thing 
must be observed, that it makes a great difference in what 
manner the rubbing surface is obtained. Suppose that 
two journals have the same length, and that the diameter 
of the first is twice that of the second. Then, for a given 
number of revolutions per minute, each square inch on 
the periphery of the first journal moves twice as far in a 
minute as each square inch on the periphery of the second 
journal, or has twice the velocity ; hence, the first journal 
is just as likely to become unduly heated as the second, 
if each is subjected to the same pressure, and caused to 
revolve the same number of times per minute. It is 
easy to see that this is an illustratrtion of the general 
principle that if their length is the same, the tendency of jour- 
nals to heat is entirely independent of their diameters. Sup- 
pose, however, that two journals are compared, each hav- 
ing the same diameter, but the first being twice as long as 
the second. Then, fora given number of revolutions per 
minute, there will be twice as many square inches to dissi- 
pate the heat in the first journal as in the second, and the 
first journal will sustain double the pressure of the second 
without heating. It is evident, therefore, that in propor- 
tioning a journal so that it shall not heat, the diameter is 4 
matter of indifference, it only being necessary to make it 
large enough for strength, in regard to the length of the 
journals, which latter is the most important consideration. 
The foregoing remarks will render it plain that the length 
of the journal must be increased with the increase of the 
pressure or number of revolutions, and may be decreased 
as the capacity of each square inch of the surface to dissi- 
pate heat is increased. In other words it may be said 
that the length of a journal, to prevent undue heating, varies 
directly as the pressure and number of revolutions 
in a given time, and inversely as a coefficient depending 
upon the capacity of the surface for dissipating heat. 
Expressed as a rule, it may be said that the proper length 
for a journal is equal to the pressure on the journal in 
pounds, multiplied by the number of revolutions per min- 
ute, and divided bya constant. This constant must be 
determined by experiment. To illustrate, suppose that on 
a certain railroad, the weight of a loaded car is 68,000 
pounds; that it has 12 wheels, each 30 inches in diameter; 
that the greatest speed at which it moves is 50 miles an, 
hour, and that observation has shown that journals 6 
inches in length never heat with ordinary attention, while 
those whose length is 5} inches give considerable trouble 


—= 


‘ ’ hs e 

* The reader who desires to see a fuller discussion of the vrineitit 
juet given will find them treated analytically in “ ght by 
Formulas for the Strength of the Iron Parts of Steam Mac J 
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from this cause: what coefficient should be employed in 
proportioning the journals of car axles on this road? 


Weight upon journals, in Pounds........-ee eoccce aacreccece 68,000 
DIGIC WY. co ccrccccccvccccccccccccecescscecccee beoewee 24) 68,000 
Weight upon each journal, in pounds.........++sessseseeeeee 2,834 
Multiply by number of revolutions per minute............ 560.6 
Divide by length of journal..........-.s.seeeeeceeee ++ ++ +6) 1,588,457 
CoeHhalent.... ccovccrccoccccccsccececesece seeces ccsece 231,409 
Divide former product by length of second journal.....5.5) 1,558,457 
ED: os pitcsiian dttensiccectasbe enone ee ee 288,810 


This shows thata coefficient between 231,409 and 288,810 

should be used in determining the length of the journal 
in this particular instance. Those who are interested in 
the construction of rolling stock will have ample oppor- 
tunity to make comparisons for obtaining coefficients 
which represent good practice. The proportions of the 
journal for the standard car axle have been fixed by the 
master car-builders, with an ample margin on the side 
of safety. There is still, however, considerable diver- 
sity of opinion in regard to the best size for the jour- 
nals of locomotive axles and the crank-pins of 
locomotives, and it would be advisable to insti- 
tute comparisons and observations by which standard 
data could be obtained. We shall be glad if our remarks 
have any tendency to arouse interest in this important 
matter. 
. There are many other points connected with the ques- 
tion of friction that need to be investigated, such as the 
value of the many patent compounds in the market as lu- 
bricants, and the qualities of the different compositions 
used for bearings. On page 195 of the last volume of the 
Ramroap Gazerre there is a description of a machine 
that seems well adapted for making such experiments. 
Tests of this nature, if they have been made at all, have 
rarely been placed on record, and the present article con- 
tains a tolerably complete summary of what may be said 
to be generally known of the nature of frictien and the 
means of modifying it. It isto be hoped that, ere long, 
more complete data may be furnished to the engineering 
community, by some decided action on the part of the in- 
fluential bodies of mechanics who are especially interested 
in such details. 


Ticket Commissions. 





The effort of the Railway Association of America last 
fall and winter to secure the abandonment of the 
practice of paying commissions on tickets seems to have 
ended in failure. After having united the Western rail- 
roads in favor of the movement and obtained the ap- 
proval with the signature of the executive of two of the 
four chief lines to the East, with something like a 
promise of similar action from the others, nothing more 
was heard of it, and soon those who had been active in 
favor of the movement were troubling themselves to re- 
gain the good graces of the ‘‘ scalpers,” as they are 
called, who naturally felt stronger than ever after the fail- 
ure of so vigorous an assault on their calling. 

But now, with no noise of debates or publication of 
articles of agreement, we find that the four trunk lines 
whuse co-operation alone was said to be needed last winter 
in order to secure success, have suddenly withdrawn all 
the tickets held for sale on commission in New York, just 
where it was thought most difficult to break up the prac- 
tice, 

In truth there has never been any considerable obstacle 
to making this reform except that of uniting the railroad 
companies in support of it, and especially the trunk lines. 
80 long as there was a possibility that an attempt to change 
the practice would make enemies of an army of ‘active 
‘gents who could control a large. patronage, it was danger- 
ous for one company even to advocate it without assur- 
ance that the others would join in the movement and 
make ita success. And whether this movement shall be 
successful depends more on the harmony of the companies 
than any other one thing, which, we fear, is not saying 
mach for it, for continued harmony between the four 
‘ompanies concerned in this New York agreement we 
have not yet seen. As to the advantage of the change to 
the companies, there seems no reason to doubt it, though 
‘tis not impossible that some have depended so much 
‘pon commission sales that they will at first find them- 
‘elves unprepared to maintain their business fully by 
their own efforts. It has been asserted that the traveling 
public will suffer greatly by it, but with six or eight 
ticket offices for each line in the city of New York, it will 
ra be very difficult to buy a ticket, and if people cannot 

oa their hotel; to get them, the landlords can as easily 
Pee : servant for them us for anything else and charge 
a, € service it they please. The railroad companies 

: gd unwilling to pay, and that at a high price, 

48 convenience to travelers, if convenience it 
He! praterer they can afford to deduct from their 
sales Seeipts from tickets should be taken from their 
*and not given to unnecessary agents. If the com- 
pare can come to an agreement as to the manner of 
noting the soliciting of business, probably their regu- 

Pe ainda be sufficient—perhaps more that sufficient— 

work, releasing thus the army of agents and 





runners who do not add one passenger to the whole num- 
ber travelling, but simply neutralize each other's efforts 
in soliciting and do the work in other places than those 
where it should be done. 

There would seem to be no reason in the nature of 
things why a railroad company should not pay a commis- 
sion commensurate to the cost of doing the work for sell- 
ing its tickets ; and if railroad tickets were like articles 
of food, drink and dress, whose consumption could be 
largely increased by energetic efforts to sell them, it might 
be best to sell them altogether in that way. But when 
once it is made reasonably easy to get tickets, no amount 
of effort will increase the demand for them, except by 
taking from one line to give to another. Railroad com- 
panies generally will not hesitate to get business from 
each other any more than merchants or manufacturers. 
But as the result of the efforts usually is the expenditure of 
large sums of money with the sole final result of compell- 
ing your rivals to spend an equal amount, it cannot be 
called profitable. The agents of the A line have taken 
$100,000 worth of business away from the B line at an 
expense of $40,000, and the agencies of the B line have taken 
$100,000 worth of business from the A line at an expense 
also of $40,000. The true result is a net gain in traffic of 
nothing, and an expenditure of $40,000 apiece. 

It is true that a great many commission ticket agencies 
do not solicit business for one line as against another, but 
chiefly for their office as against all others, whether company 
or scalper. The money paid to these does not come under 
the head of expenditures paid to divert business, but 
rather of outlays for the support of men who might do 
you harm if you did not pay them—not altogether an un- 
precedented use of money, by the way, as the world wags 
now. 





The Great Western Investigation. 





The Investigating Committee appointed last fall at_a halt- 
yearly meeting of the Great Western Railway Company of Can- 
ada has made a long and quite minute report, in which it finds 
a great deal of fault with the management for sins of omission 
and commission. The financial condition of the company was 
and is sich as to make shareholders anxious about their prop- 
erty, and perhaps incline them to believe in charges of mis- 
management. Fora series of years the profits grew rapidly, 
while last year they fell off very largely, and now, with a large 
addition of expenses to pay for the interest on the cost of the 
new Loop Line, and a largely increased mileage, the net earn- 
ings are much less than for many years, and there seems to be 
little immediate hope of a dividend. With the capadity of its 
old road increased and a large amount of new line, it has less 
traffic than before, while the proportion of expenses is larger. 
This experience of a decrease in traffic and earnings is too 
common this year to be wondered at in the case of the Great 
Western; but it is unusually unfortunate in the case of that 
road, because, uniike most other lines similarly situated, it 
has a largely increased interest account to meet, and, instead 
of a decrease in the percentage of expenses to earnings, as is 
common on most roads this year, it has actually an increase, 
not owing necessarily to any lack of ability in the manage- 
ment, but to the fact that the earnings are made on a much 
larger mileage, and there is a much larger property to maintain 
than that which last year produced Jarger earnings. Tbe Great 
Western is like a landlord who last year had a hundred boara- 
ers in his house; but this year, having enlarged his hotel suffi- 
ciently to accommodate 150, nas only 18 guests. Meanwhile, to 
keep up and pay rent on the premises costs much more than 
it did a year ago, and he not only has fewer patrons, but his 
profit on each one is much less—perhaps nothing. 

With ‘the construction of the Glencoe Loop Line and the 
negotiations connected with it the Investigating Committee 
finds a great deal of fault, charging the managers with mis- 
representations and blundering. Doubtless the cost of this 
line has done more than anything else to bring the company 
into its difficulties, and it is proper that the circumstances 
attending its construction be examined critically. 

At the time that this work was resolved upon, the only rail- 
road between the Great Western and Lake Erie was the east- 
ern end of the Buffalo & Lake Huron (worked by the Grand 
Trunk), though, indeed, the country offered little local traffic 
to attract a new road. The Great Western hada traffic which 
began to be unmanageable on a single-track road, and it was 
absolutely necessary that it be able to take all the traffic 
brought to it by its western connections, or the latter would 
be gure to enter into relations with some competing line, and 
that would have nearly or quite ruined the Great Western. 
The question then appeared to the managers somewhat as 
follows: We must very soon prepare to enlarge the capacity 
of our road by a large investment of capital. This enlarg<- 
ment may be either by doubling the track of the main line, or 
by constructing for the whole or a part of the distance a new 
line at a little distance fromthe old one. In favor of doubling 
the track was its greater cheapness and the advantage of an 
entire separation of the traffic in different directions, the 
avoidance of additional station expenses and expenses for 
maintenance; in favor of a distinct new line were the local 
traffic the road might draw from rivals further south, the 
easier grades, and especially the advantage of a Buffalo 
terminus by a shorter route than any then existing. 
Buffalo, it had been found, attracted the live stock 
traffic, a most important branch of the Great Westcrn’s 
business. It wasa great city affording a considerable traffic 
of itself: and it offered « direct connection with the Ene Rail- 
way, and would render the Great Western less dependent upon 
the New York Central. Perbaps of more influence than any 





pany at that time was making its first serious attempts to 
carry through its line, which for 140 miles would be but a 
very few miles distant from the Great Western’s Loop Line. 
Doubtless it was supposed, and it was not altogether unrea- 
sonable to suppose, that if the Great Western should build its 
line, the Canada Southern could not get the money to build 
its, and thus the former would prevent the establishment of a 
formidable rival. It might well say to investors: There cer- 
tainly is not traffic for two new railroads south of our line ; and 
we shall certainly build one. Unfortunately an opportunity 
was given to prove the truth of this warning; for the inves- 
tors did not heed it, the Canada Southern was built as well as 
the Glencoe Loop Line, and neither has a profitable business. 
But the Investigating Committee, besides objecting to the 
existence of the Loop Line, bas fault to find with the facts 
attending its construction. One of these is the cost, which 
exceeded the estimates by one-third; but, pesid.s the fact 
that this is so common an experience that skilled investors 
usually expect it, there were special reasons in the great 
rise in the prices of materials why the road should cost more 
than the estimates. Other changes seem to indicate some 
sad blundering. 

The Glencoe Loop Line for 45 miles west of Buffalo would 
naturally be placed by the side of the Grand Trunk’s Line. It 
was proposed to buy a half interest in this part of the road, 
and negot.ations were begun and at one time apparently 
nearly concluded by which the Great Western would have 
avoided the cost of construct.ng 45 mules of new railroad. 
But the agreement finally was not made, and the Great 
Western built the new road. Again, the value of a Buffalo 
terminus would be almost nothing unless the trains could 
run into the city. The Grand Trunk had begun the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Niagara at this point which 
would make the city accessibl . The Great Western was of- 
fered a half interest in this bridge, but after apparently ac- 
cepting the terms offered, it failed to conclude the cou.tract, 
and it now can cross the bridge only for tolls which it is un- 
willing to pay, and it has virtually abandoned its Buffalo ter- 
minus, and, having brought the traffic near the city, has 
leased one railroad and built another six miles long in ordcr 
to join the Loop Line to the old eastern terminus and bring 
its traffic over Suspension Bridge. The shareholders certain- 
ly have an appearance of justification wheu they say: We 
built the Loop Line to get (1)a Buffalo terminus, (2) a shorter 
outlet, (3) easier grades, (4) to keep the Canada Southern out 
of the field. It is a dead failure, for the Canada Southern is 
in the-field, right by our side; we have harder grades than 
ever, going from the Loop to the Main Line; the line is longer 
and not shorter,and we have substantially no Buffalo ter- 
minus. 

Still, the company would probably not have disappointed its 
stockholders if business had continued to increase at the same 
rate as when the Loop Line was resolved upon. But for the 
decline in business that line, or something equivalent, would 
have been indispensably necessary for the accommodation of 
the Great Western traffic. And, of course, the growth of 
traffic 18 only arrested, not by any means ended, and the 
Great Western will yet, perhaps before the end of the year, 
find full employment for all its rolling stock, and for both 
Main and Loop Line. It may be, too, that when the; traffic 
comes that will make the need of the Loop Line felt, arrange- 
ments will be completed for the use of the International 
Bridge and a Buffalo terminus. 

The inference which the Committee appear to wish to have 
the shareholders draw is that the present management have 
encouraged the largest possible expenditures of new capital 
for the purpose of adding to the profits of those interested in 
contracts, etc., and that they have also taken advantage of 
their position and information for speculation in the com- 
pany’s shares. They do not expressly state the former, nor 
does the report give any testimony on the subject. Many of 
the things complained of seem mistakes rather than faults, 
and sometimes, in the light of the circumstances existing at 
the time the policies were determined upon, they were not 
then mistakes. The altered circumstances now show scores of 
railroad companies that, after having for years been crowded 
by their traffic, they have provided appliances too great for 
the traffic which now exists. This, however, is inevitable 80 
long as traffic and prosperity are fluctuating. 

There will be a meeting of the shareholders in London 
soon to consider the report made by this Committee, at which, 
doubtless, the management will present its defence. 








The Erie Election. 

The new Erie Directory is filled with some of the most emi- 
nent business men of the country, nearly all of whom have 
had great experience and success in railroad management 
and are now large railroad proprietors—in which, by the way, 
it resembles closely the directory which it succeeds, which 
was full of choice names, men eminent for charactei, ability 
and wealth. It is very nearly the same as has been hereto- 
fore announced, and is significant of a railroad millenium, the 
lion lying down with the lamb in the persons of the President ~ 
of the Pennsylvania and the Vice-President of the Baltimore 
& Ohio; as to the little child who leads them we cannot say— 
pe.haps it is Mr. 8. L. M. Barlow, who voted on 550,000 of the 
578,000 shares re; resented at the election and seems to hold 
the tortunes ot Erie in the hollow of his hand. 

As to the appearance of Baltimore & Obio and Pennsylvania 
managers in the same directory, and that of a competing line, 
the fact will be interpreted, doubtless, to mean that these two 
companies will forego their long and bitter quarrels, which to 
an outside observer seem to have partakea of the malignity 
and unreason of a feud, and work in harmony with each other 
and with the Erie; and perhaps this interpretation is correct, 
though we would not like.to vouch for it. Lf there is anything 
like an understanding between the two companies, perhaps 





of these reasons was the fact that the Canada Southern Com- 





Mr. Hugh J. Jewett, the new Erie Pr © sident, is the best man 
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to preserve it; for he has long had elose relations with both 
companies in connection with his Ohio roads. 

Only one man of the new director, Mr. Homer Ramsdell, of 
Newburg, was connected with the company during the reign 
of Gould and Fisk. Eight of the seventeen are new members 
—Hugh J. Jewett, of Columbus, O.; Thomas A. Scott, of Phil- 
adalphia ; John King, Jr., of Baltimore ; Marshall O, Roberts, 
L. H. Meyer, Henry G. Stebbins, R. Suydam Grant and John 
A. C. Gray of New York. The three first of these are known 
well as railroad men. Mr. Roberts, who has been one of the 
best known of New York business men and capitalists, was 
the first President of the Texas & Pacific ; Mr. Stebbins was 
until lately Vice-President of that company, and is one of 
the most respected of New York capitalists ; Mr. Meyer is a 
foreign banker, very widely known and trusted, especially by 
Amsterdam and trankfort investors; Mr. Grant is a promi- 
nent banker, and, Mr. Gray has been a director of the Buffalo, 
New York & Erie, lately purchased by the Erie. 

Only two of the seventeen were in the board which imme- 
diately succeeded the Gould board ; but tive—Messrs. Schu- 
chardt, Duncan, Morgan, Barstow and Ramsdell, were chosen 
at the first regular election succeeding the coup d'etat, that 
is, two years ago, when Mr. Watson was made President, The 
directory, therefore, has been a very changeable one, but 
probably it cannot be said that there has been any real 
change of control since Gould was ousted, for Mr. Barlow has, 
we believe, held a majority of the proxies at every election. 

It is of course gratifying that so important a property should 
be in the hands of so good a directory; but it must not be ex- 
pected that these men will be able to release it from its diffi- 
culties by the force of their good names and talents alone. 
These with about twenty millions of dollars would perhaps do 
it. Their good names will help somewhat to get the money; 
but we believe that few of the directors have a large interest 
in the company’s stock, and it is not to be expected that they 
will do much directly towards raising the needed capital. ‘That, 
doubtless, must be raised abroad, where most of the shares 
are held, and where the people to be benefited by the new cap- 
ital chiefly live. We regret to say that there are few indica- 
tions that American holders of Erie stock will be likely to risk 
much in efforts to permanently improve the property. In- 
deed, we are not sure that there are any permanent holders of 
that stock; what is here seems to float from hand to hand, no 
one hoping to receive an income from it in the shape of a divi- 
dend, but only to keep it until by some accident or trick he 
can sell it for more than it cost him, Perhaps the stock abroad 
has something of the same experience; if sv we shall probably 
have to chronicle the bankruptcy of the Erie Kailway one of 
these days, and we shall do it with a great deal of pleasure, for 
then there will be a reasonable hope that the proprietors of 
the road will put it in condition to answer the requirements of 
its traffic and thus, in the only possible way, earn a good in- 
come on the capital invésted in it, which it can easily be made 
to do; though would not be understood as assuming that the 
whole $78,000,000 of comrzon stock is capital invested in the 
road, 





Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Ramroap GazerTe has information of 
the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Lewiston & Auburn.—Completed from Lewiston, Me., south- 
west 6 miles to the Grand Trunk Railway near Danville Junc- 
tion, Peachbottom.—Track is laid on the western end from 
York soutneast 7 miles to Dallastown. Pa. Southern Pacific.— 
Extended from Delano, Cal., southward 40 miles. 

This is a total of 58 miles of new railroad, making 690 miles 
completed in the United States in 1874. ‘ 











Erratum. 


Last week in describing Plates 5, 6,7 and 8, in regard to 
Plate 6, which was an engraving of an American locomotive 
by the Danforth Locomotive and Machine Company, we in- 
serted a description of a similar locomotive by the Hinkley 
Locomotive Works. The mistake was in printing the engrav- 
ings, ® Danforth having been substituted for a Hinkley en- 
gine. The latter will be published hereafter. 





Postat-Car Service seems to be still in an unsettled condi- 
tion. The Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, which was 
to take off the postal cars on the first of July, has not done 
#0, having received assurance, it is said, of an honest effo-t to 
settle the question equitably. Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, 
who is at the head of the sub-committee on this subject of the 
Senate Committee on Transportation made a report, it seems, 
on the last day of the session of Congress on the power of 
Congress in the matter, a summary of which has lately been 
published. He holds that Congress, under the delegation of 
power in the part of the Constitution which says that Congress 
shall bave the power to establish post-offices and post-roads, 
may provide for the transportation of its mails over railroads 
owned by private corporations, without the consent of such 
corporations, or of the State in which such roads are located, 
by paying just compensation; that this may be done by an 
exercise on the part of Congress of the right of eminent 
domain. He holds generally that the power to take private 
property for the purpose of the transportation of the public 
mails, does not depend upon any express provisions of the 
Constitution, but that it isan inherent attribute ot sovereignty 
existing in every independent State. This has been spoken of 
as being an extreme view of the authority of Congress ; but if 
the summary is correct it seems to be nothing more than what 
has alwayer been admitted by railroed companies and very dis- 
tinetly affirmed by Mr. Theodore Cuyler, attorney of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, in his argument before the Com- 
mittee a year ago. Doubtless Congress has authority to exact 
avy service from railroad companies for just compensation. 
The question is entirely concerning the compensation, and 
whether Congress shall be sole judge as to what just compen- 


sation is. The summary of Mr. Mitchell’s report says that: 
‘* While declaring the existence in the General Government of 
the power mentioned, Senator Mitchell does not recommend 
resort to its exercise at this time, and only in case of absolute 
necessity, if such should arise. He contemplates such changes 
in our postal laws as will enable the Department to make just 
compensation for the carriage of mails on railroads, and also 
tend to the ex!ension of the mail service as the growth of the 
country may demand. The present law he regards as essen- 
tially defective, and he therefore proposes to devote a large 
part of his time, during the recess of Congress, toward per- 
fecting a bill, the provisions of which he hopes will be accept- 
able to the railroad companies, and at the same time be just 
to the Government.” 

That will be a very good work to do. The present law 
reckons the service and the pay for it in a most unreasonable 
and unequal way, with very little reference to the expense 
incurred by the parties performing it, some of whom, deubt- 
less, are overpaid, while others are shamefully underpaid. 


New York Grain DELiIvertes are likely to be so managed 
hereafter as to do away with some of the greatest obstacles to 
transfers between cars and vessels and warehouses, which 
have beretofore Jimited the usefulness of the railroads as grain 
carriers, and made the conduct of the 'usiness so slow and 
expensive at New Yor« that a considerable diversion to other 
pluces was threatened. Forsome months negotiations have 
been going on between a committee of the Produce Exchange 
and representatives o. the New York Centra, the Erie and the 
Pennsylvania railroads. These have finally agreed upon a 
body of rules which, if approved by the managers of the rail- 
roads and the Produce Exchange, as they are pretty sure to 
be, will introduce a system of inspection similar to that of the 
ake cities, by which grain received will be graded, weighed 
and delivered according to grade on negotiable certificates is- 
sued after inspection and weighing. Vessel cargoes shipped 
from the West on through bills of lading, however, by way of 
rie or Buffalo, wi'l be delivered as heretofore in boat loads 
without inspection, the difficulties in this case, owing to the 
large quantities received at once, not being formidable. 


Asiatic Locomotives made their appearance, for the first 
time in the history of the world doubtless, last year, when the 
Bombay, Baroda & Central India Railway Company built 
three tank locomotives for treight service at its shops at Parel. 





Testing an Old Boiler—Additional Information. 

[Since the publication of the letter with the above title in 
the Rarnroap Gazerre of last week, we have received from the 
writer the following additional information concerning the 
test in question:]) 

LovursviuuEz, Ky., July 6, 1874. 

With a pressure of 285 pounds the circumference of the cyl- 
inder boiler was increased nearly 3-16 of an inch, the longest 
horizontal seams in the cylinder boiler opened about the thick- 
ness of a line, but did not leak any. With this pressure a 
crack about 24 inches long in one corner of the “‘ throat” 
sheet at top and where it joins the cylinder boiler opened and 
let off the pressure; upon subsequent examination the crack 
proved to be an old one, and was the result of expansion and 
contraction, but could not be seen from the outside before 
opened by the pressure. When the pressure was removed the 
circumference of the boiler remained 1-16 of an inch larger 
than the original size, which is the amount of permanent 
stretch of the metal at that pressure. After putting a patch 
over the crack describeg, the pressure was raised to 290 
pounds, when five out of eight % inch bolts that connect the 
vertical braces from the steam-dome to the crown sheet 
broke of at nut under the crown sheet. With this 
pressure the circumference of the cylinder boiler was in- 
creased 1 of an inch, and when the pressure was removed (by 
breaking off the bolts referred to), it remained nearly 3-32 of an 
inch larger than the original size, and this is the amount of 
permanent stretch. At this pressure the horizontal seams 
in cylinder boiler commenced leaking. The broken brace- 
bolts referred to being replaced with stronger ones, as soon ar 
290 pounds pressure was again indicated on the gauge all the 
horizontal seams in thecyiinder part of boiler leaked a con- 
tinual stream, the crown-sheet was forced downward one inch, 
and all the crown-bars were bent and broken in the middle. 
The crown-bars are 34% by 1% inches, made of two pieces on 
edge, welded together at the ends, and riveted between the 
crown-bolts. Tue ends of the bars rested on the edge of the 
side-sheets of the fire-box. The sheet forming the ‘“‘wagon- 
top” of boiler burst open, commencing at the flange at tne 
back of the steam-dome, and the opening extended backward 
10 inches and upward on back of steam-dome, tearing it in 
two places, commencing at opening in the wagon-top; one 
sheet of the cylinder boiler was ruptured on the inside of lap 
of horizontal seam. This pressure of 290 pounds proved to 
be the ultimate that the boiler would stand, and seemed to 
affect it more or less all over, and clearly indicated the weak 
pointsin this particular boiler. The large patch of boiler- 
plate put on each side of the boiler, as above stated, remained 
perfectly tight with the last pressure, did not leak at bolts 
or joints, and showed no appearance of weakness. The sides 
of the boiler where the patches referred to were placed were 
forced outward 1-16 of an inch, None of the seams or stay- 
bolts in the furnace end of the boiler, or in fire-box, leaked any 
with the highest pressure that was on the boiler during the 
experiments, OBSERVER. 


Kansas Midland. a 


The stations on this new road with the distances from 
Topeka, Kan,, are: Spencerville, 7.8 miles; Chandler’s Mill, 
10.5: Glendale, 13; Lecompton, 16.3; Lake View, 20.8; Law- 
rence, 26.6. The lutest time tabie shows two duily trains each 
way, ® passenger and a mixed train. 
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ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





—Mr.H.H. Roberts has been appointed General Freight 
Agent of the Western Division of the Chicago & Lake Huron 
Railroad, with office at Battle Creek, Mich. Mr. Roberts hag 
been until recently connected with the Louisville, New Albany 
& Chicago Railroad. 

—Mr, Lewis Carter, of Deep River, Conn., has been ap. 
pointed Acting Superintendent of the Shore Line Division of 
the New York, New daven & Hartford Railroad in place ot Mr: 
W. M. Wilcox, who was recently killed. Mr. Carter came on 
the road eight years ago as brakeman, was then promoted to 
be baggage-master, and for about two years has been a con- 
ductor, e will, it is said, probably be appointed to the posi- 
tion permanently, 

—The directors of the newly organized Burlington & La. 
moiile Railroad re pe have elected D. C. Linsley, of Bur- 
lington, Vt., President, and C. W. Woodhouse, Clerk, 


—At the annual meeting of the Lake Shore & Tuscarawas 
Valley Railroad Company in Cleveland, O., Jul 8, the follow. 
ing directors were chosen : Clement Russell, Massillon, O.; W, 
8. Streator, J. W. Tyler, R. L. Chamberlain, J. F. card, R, B, 
Dennis, James Mason, H. M. Claflin, W. E. vlark, Darius 
Adams, O. Young, Cleveland, O. The board subsequently 
eiected the following officers : President, W. 8. Streator ; See. 
retary, Wm. H, Grout; Treasurer, R. L. Chamberlain ; Chief 
Engineer and General Superintendent, W. W. Card ; Execu- 
tive Committee, J.. .. Tyler, R. 4. Chamberlain and J, F, 
Card. Mr. Chamberlain takes the place of A. 8. Gornam as 
‘Treasurer, the other officers being re-elected. 

—Mr. VU. A. Haynes is Master Mechanic and Mr. Doolittle 
Master Car Builder of the Missouri Division of the congoli- 
dated :t. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railroad. Tyeir 
offices are at Carondelet, Mo. Mr, L. Finlay has charge, ay’ 
Master Mechanic and Master Car Builder, of the Arkansas Di- 
vision, with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark, 

—Mr. John McLeod, for some time past Ciief Engineer of 
the Louisville, Paducah & Southwestern Railroad, has been 
appointed General Superintendent of the Louisville, Cincinnati 
& Lexington, in place of George Skinner, who nas resigned. 

—Hon, A. W. Markley has been appointed Receiver of the 
Bridgeton & Port Norris Railrvad in a foreclosure suit, by the 
Chanceilur of New Jersey. 


—Col. Henry Bowman has been appointed Purchasing Agent 
of the Lrie Railway, in place ot G. W. N. Curtis, who hag 
resigned, 

—The officers of the Hanover Junction & Susquehanna Rail- 
road Company are : President, Rovert T. Ryon; Secretary aud 
‘Treasurer, John 8, Given ; directors, Samuel Musseliman, J, 
Z. Landemuth, J.G. Hess, James Ryon, Samuel KE. Hiestand 
Dr. F. Hinkle. ' 


— The first board of directors of the Longmont, Fort Colling 
& Northwestern Ruilroad Company is as follows : A. K. Yount, 
A. H. Patterson, Joseph Mason, I’. W. Sherwood, James Sulli- 
van, W. A. Buckingham and ‘Thos. Cross. The company’s o.- 
fives are at Fort Collins, Laramie County, Colorado. 


—At the first meeting of the directors ot the New Orleans, 
St. Louis & Chicago Railroad Company in .New Orieans, the 
following officers were etected : H. 8. McComb, President ; 8. 
H. Edgar, Vice-President; A. M. West, Second Vice-President; 
kK. 58. Charles, Treasurer; Wm. Calhoun, Secretary; R. v. 
Neely, Assistant Secretary; Executive Committee, H. 8. Me- 
Comp, ‘thos. A. Scott, H. J. Jewett, J. B. Alexander, J. 8. 
Rogers. The following officers were appointed by the Presi- 
dent, undir authority of the board : E. b. Frost, General Man- 
ager ; A. J. McOonnico, Auditor ; 8. EK. Carey, General Passen- 
ger and ‘Ticket Agent ; D. B. Morey, General freight Agent. 

—Mr. Robert Meek, Superintendeat of the Clarksviile Di- 
vision of the Louisville & Nashville, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the South and North Alabama road, in place 
of M. Stanton, who has resigned. 


—At the annual meeting of the Rockester & State Line 
Railroad Company in Rochester, N. Y., recentiy, the following 
directors were elected: George J. Whitney, Charles F. . mith, 
G. H. Perkins, Kdward Harris, George k. Mumiord, George 
ew M. Ff. Reynolds, Lhomus Leighton, Rochester, N. ¥.; 
D. D. 8. Brown, Scottsville, N. Y.; Oliver Allen, Mumford, N. 
Y.; Wiliam Bristol, Warsaw, N. Y.; A. D. Scott, Ellicuttville, 
N. Y.; James Tillinghast, Buffalo, N. Y. 

—At the annual meeting of the Erie Railway Company in New 
York, July 14, the following directors were elected: John 
Taylor Johnston, trederick Schuchardt, Wm. Butler Duncan, 
Edwiu D. Morgan, H.R. Baltzer, 8. L. M. Burlow, Lucius 
Robinson, Cortlandt Parker, Homer Ramsdell, Hugh J. 
Jewett, Thomas A, Scott, John King. Jr., Marshall O, Roberts, 
L. H. Meyer, Henry G. Stebbins, Kk. Suydam Grant, Jolin A. 
C. Gray. The board met subsequently and elected Hugh J. 
Jewett, President; Wm. P. Shearman, l'reasurer; A. K. Me. 
Donough, Secretary. At the meeting $57,800,000 of stock wae 
voted on, of which Mr. Barlow beld proxies for $55,000,000. 

The new directors are Messrs. Jewett, Scott, Kiug, tioberts, 
Meyer, Sfebbins, Grant and Gray, who replaces $8. D. Babcock, 
George H. Brown, W. W. Shippin, Giles Hotchkiss, H. L. Lan- 
sing, Wm. T, Hart, A. Iselin and P. H. Watson. Of tue new 
directors Mr. Scott is too well known to require any descrip- 
tion; Mr. Jewett has been Vice-President and General Man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St." Louis; Mr, King i8 

ice-President of the Baltimore & Ohio; Mr. Stebbins was 
latterly Vice-President of the Texas & Pacific, and Mr. Roberts 
was the first President of that company, and both of them are 
New York business men, as 1s Mr. Meyer; Mr. Grant 16 & 
banker and one of the owners of the Graut Locomotive Works 
at Paterson. Ihe Treasurer and Secretary are re-elected, 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 





—The grain receipts at Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland, St. Lovis and Peoria for the week ending 
July 4 were 85,498 barrels of flour, 1,621,120 bushels of wheat, 
2,452,124 of corn, 354,141 of oats. For the time from January 
1 to Jwy 8 the receipts at these places, Peoria excepted, were: 
1874, 1873. 1872. 
3,199,432 2,980,350 2,227,639 
.38,054,518 20,257,4 4 9,005 519 17,043,099 
31,309,456 28,0.0,202 98,566,309 8,666,260 
13,081,803 15, 34,220 12,958,034 


1871. 
Flour, bbls.... ........5. 2,367,470 
Wheat, bush.. 
Corn, bush.. 
Oats, bush... 








Larley, bush. "150,251 2,390,369 1,573,685 nS 
RFS: WU s<os:00). 5.0: 00640 691,759 632,325 774,801 77,8 
Total, bush...... ..... 85,287,787 66,364,530 62,878,438 54,761,408 


—The shipments of grain from Buffalo and Oswego — 4 
week ending July 4 amounted in the aggrorate to 798 168 
bushels by rail and 921,246 by canal from Buffalo, and 336, 
bushels by canal from Oswego. 134 

—At Chicago during the month of June there a ile 
arrivals of vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 500,918 
1,677 vessels cleared with an aggregate tonnage of 479,529. ‘ 

e ; e 

—The Detroit Tribune gives the following statement of t 


amount of shipping now afloat on the Great Lakes, mnclutes 
canadian: Of sail vessels there are 1,703; steamers 0 
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945; barges or vessels without fit-out, 2,709, making a total of 
5,367, and burden, 822,235.06 tons. 

—The Great Western Railway of Canada reports its earn- 
ings and working expenses for the month of May as follows: 





Earnings. Expenses, Net Earnings. 
1BTA. coereccccceecs $448,000 $343, $105,000 
WBTB...ccccceccccces 512,498 349,656 192,842 

Decrease .... $94,498 $6,656 $87,842 


The decrease is about 174, per cent. in gross earnings, nearly 
2 per cent. in working expenses, and 45 per cent. in net earn- 
ings. 

—The earnings and expenses of the Union Pacific Railroad 
for May were: 


1874. 1873. Decrease. 
Earnings.....++-++- $910,065.13 $1,007,831.27 $97,766.14 9% 
EXpenses....-.++-++6 458,322 62 490,322.25 31,999.61 644 








Net earnings. . $451,742.51 $517,509.04 $65,766.53 1256 


The earnings and‘expenses for the five months ending May 
$l were: 





1874, 1873. Incrcase. Decrease. 
Earaings........-$3,660.751.29 $3,613,112.59 $47,638.70 .......... % 
Expenses......... 2,018,684.20 1,935,796.79 77,887.41 . ......+. 

Net earnings ..§1,647,067.09 $1,677,315.80 .......... $30,248.71 134 


The expenses were 55.01 per cent. of the earnings in 1874, 
and 53.58 per cent. in 1873. ‘The earnings were $3,547 per mile 
in 1874, and $3,501 in 1873. 

—The earnings of the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette 
Railroad for May were: 








1674. 1873 Decrease, P. c. 
Barnings......ccecescersccecs $144,871 $167,293 $22,422 1334 
EXPCD6CS.....065 -seeseeeeees 99,064 119,847 20,783 17% 

Net earnings........... $45,807 $47,446 $1,639 3% 
For the five months ending May 31, the earnings were: 
1874. 1873. Increase. Decrease, P.c 
Farnings........ $7.8,750 $743,088 == wc eee $ 14,288 1% 
Expenses........ 482,762 GEES Me vcccepe 128,281 21 
Net earnings... $245,988 $131,995 $113,993 =... ae 86% 


The expenses were 66.25 per cent. of a in 1874 and 
82.24 per cent. in 1873, The earnings were $4,094 per mile in 
1874, ang $4,174 in 1873. 

—The coal traffic of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company's 
New Jersey lines for the six months ending Juue 27 was 612,981 
tons, of which 340,793 tons went to South Ampoy and 129,967 
to Coal Port for shipment, and 142,221 tons to way points. 

—The Denver & Rio Grande Railway reports earnings for 
June as follows: 





1874. 1573, Increase, Decrease. P. c. 
Farnings.... $38 083 17 $38,384 78 .... eee eee $ 301 61 0% 
Expenses.... 17,024 89 i of aera 1,314 83 1% 
Net earnings, $21,058 28 $20,045 06 $1,019 22. .......... 4% 


The expenses were 44.71 per cent. of earnings in 1874 and 
47.78 per cent. in 1873, The earnings were $323 per mile in 
1874 and $325 in 1873. The report is from vhe main line (118 
miles) only. 


—The following companies have thus tar reported earnings 
for June: 


1874. 1873. Incfease. Dec. P.c. 
Atlantic & Great Western.$ 413,302 $ 423,514 ...... $ 10,212 2% 
Bur.,Ced. Rap. & Minn.. 91,205 96,696 ...... 5,491 5% 
Central Pacific ..eeees 1,880,000 1,301.203 $78,797  ...... 6% 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul..... 886,900 920,512 weccce 42,311 444 
Clev,, Col., Cin. & Ind... 330,754 403,731 ..ccce 72,967 173% 
Denver & Rio Grande.... 38.083 38,385 ....06 302 4 
Illinois Central.......... 678,728 742,600 63,872 85% 
Missouri, Kan. & Texas.. 237.420 249,344 11,923 4% 
Mobile & Ohio.... - « 120,407 148,691 28.284 1945 
Ohio & Mississippi ... . 294,838 290,677 4,161 = ..seee 1's 
St. Louis, Alton & T. H,, 
Cdctsc0e. «eos 98,363 RIG DEE. . scares 18,002 1544 
B anches....... — 43,226 48,956 ...... 15,730 11% 
St. Louis, Irou Mt. & S.. 238,610 216,223 22,387 ... 10% 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw. 84,358 or eas 27,325 2444 
Toledo, Wabash & West.. 388,535 a ae 152,657 2814 
West Wirconsin.......... 74,937 71,135 3,802  ...... 5% 


~The earnings of the Atlantic & Pacitic Railroad and 
lewed lines for the six mont! s ending June 30 were: 1874, 
$2,287,890; 1873, $2,372,959; decrease, $85,069, or 35% per 
cent. 


—The earnings of the Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis 
Railroad for April were: 


SIO Att bac c Oise dred onsdbabecuchavbaueeeeen $63,934.07 
NOD (UO.26 WOW COME Decks ceed icccsccccces 660bceessves 46,185.48 
IID, 0.5 os siivctcnseeecedensdpeveswe tise neseees $17,748.59 


—The earnings of the Lake Shore & Tuscarawas Valley Rail- 
toad Company for the year ending May 31 were: 
Earnings ($3,295 per mile)........... ..seeeeceees 


oe ++ $329,547.36 
Expenses (57.29 per cent. .. ........+ 


cecrecseeceresscoeses 188,816.46 
seeee ee $140,730.90 


Net earnings ($1,407 per mile) 
OLD AND NEW ROADS. 
Hanni ibal & St. Joseph. 

The managers of this company say that ere a reduction 
of $25,000 per month on the pay rolls of the road, as compared 
With last year, and ar.duction in the same proportion in all 
smer expenses ; also that, in spite of the gene:al dullness of 

usiness, the road is earning more money net now than at any 


‘me for thiee ye urs before, and enough to leave a considera- 


* surplus after paying all working expenses and interest 
cha:ges, 


Government Transportation on Land Grant Railroads. 
The War Department has issued a circular giving the opin- 
- of the Solicitor-General with regard to the meaning of the 
Scent act of Congress concerning transportation on land 
—- railroads. . He says that reference to the legislation 
Hider which, especially within the last ten years, land grants 
= been made to railroad companies, shows, in connection 
Rae above question, that such grants may be divided ints 
1A88e8 : 


Pa Cases in which, in one form of expression or another, free 
susportation is expressly stipulated. 
eer 48es in which conditions of preference in transportation, 
A prainary ratcs of transportation, or of average rates, etc., 
all that have been expressly imposed. 
. Cases where no conditions for the use of said road by the 
ernment have been imposed. 
es ® my opinion,” the Solivitor-General says. ‘* there can be 
ena that the first are included within, and the third 
thor ed from the operation of the act of June 16, 1874, quoted 
pe ~ The third class is a very small one, and probably 
ited 3 inadvertence of the Legislature; but as Congress has 
oth, its above prohibition to cases of grants ‘upon any 
et} conditions for the use of such road,’ these, having nu 
sontition attached, are not included. 1 am of opinion 
hibition” under the second class are included within the pro- 
epee giddeed, this is the only class upon which the act 
eladed’ Ae 6ctive operation; for the first ¢ is alrcady ex- 
suhag — Payment by the very acts which grant the land, 
A 0 recog nized heretofore by the Department of War. 
tion of the passage just quoted brings me to the 


lw 


conclusion that it was the intention of Congress to use no appro- 
meee at present for any case where the original grant may 

ave given to them control of the question; and further, by a 
comprehensive expression, to remit all questions as to the ex- 
tent of that control to the Court of Claims.” 


Maine Oentral. 


This company operates the following lines: 


Miles. 
Portland to Bangor........-.seeeeeeeees Cendsineeccccesooe eoseee 13535 
Cumberland Junction to Augusta and Skowhegan a.d Bath 

Branch 





$660 09 60ncenee hb00,).« 280d050b) oe chposoacsiuces 101 3g 
Brunswick to Leeds Junction and Lewiston........ wen oo 8B 
Leeds Junctiva to Farmington. ...... cc. ceceee cece ceeeeeseeeee STM 
Belfast to Burnbam...... © Secececee Peccncerceccece eecccesese 334 
Wewport 60 Dexter... cc cccccccccccesccccsccccccces Sanceseness 4 
DOs 60:0 0:9:0:0.0008:500050 0.0095500ebdewecdentecnesnseexens ne 355 '¢ 


The Newport & Dexter and Belfast & Moosehead Lake roads 
are leased ata fixed annual rent; the other lines, owned by 
the Portland & Kennebec, Somerset & Kennebec, Androscog- 
gin ard Leeds & Farmington companies, are practically con- 
solidated with the Maine Central, and will be formally consoli- 
dated when the necessary legal authority can be had, 

The operations for the year 1873 were as follows : 


















Earnings: 4 1872. 
Passengers........-++- $916,405 22 $877,408 72 
Freight...... ... 0.000 + 1,010,615 11 947,805 19 
Car use.. 65,303 65 34,776 43 
re 33,911 58 33,911 94 
Exprcss........++ 37.283 00 33,1563 71 
Extra baggage 1,836 45 1,746 53 

Total earnings - $2,065,360 +1 $1,928,807 52 
Fuel and repairs of tools 178,674 23 230,132 82 
Main'enance of way 467,296 37 465,449 16 
Train expenses..... 4 0,261 16 38-001 61 
Station expenses..... 191,002 62 176,739 19 
Office establishment........ 35,396 51 43,861 41 
General expenses and taxes.............. 356,405 27 26,798 29 
Discrepancy of accounts in Mechanical 

Department, 1871-"73..........066- eves 13.465 28 2 heen 

Total Expenses......cceccererecees $1,350,501 44 $1,328 989 48 

Net Carmings.........ecccesecesess $734,858 57 $699,825 04 
Gross earnings per wile.........-++.e06 $5,818 433 
Net earnings p:r mile........65 ceeeeees 2,070 1,690 
Percentage of expeMsSes.... .. cseseeeees 64.42 90 


The increase in gross earnings is $136,552.49, or 7.08 per cent. 
in expenses, $1,518.96, or 0.11 per cent.; in net carnings, $135,- 
033.53, or 22.51 per cent. 

The work of the year was as follows: 

Passengers carried 


Sed dtSO) poedcensenne  s60aneensnes 719,700 
Average mileage Of pasBenyeTs..........cceeee ceee ceeeceeees 38.83 
Receipts per passenger per mile, cents.... ...... ceesee seeeee 3% 
Tous of freight carried.............0e08 000 chcececccsseee eee. 401,908 
Average miles per tOM..........cceceescccccseeecceerseveceses 57.6 
Receipts per ton per mile, COD. ........ceeeceeccee ce eeeeee 4.37 
Passcnger traim mileage. ...ccccce scsccce coccreccccccccccccses 580,593 
Freight train mileage..........ecceee eeenee enccececesnoevecce 428,115 
Other train mileage....... ecceceee PPYTTTITITI TTT Titre Tier 270,508 

Total train mileage ..............seeeee ‘ . 1,279,216 


There was an increase of 6.61 per cent. in the number of 
passengers and 11.86 per cent. in tons of treight carried, 

The equipment has been increased jo A locomotives, 6 pas- 
senger, baggage and 1 postal car; box, 115 platform, 4 
caboose cars and 6 snow-plows. 

The Chief Engineer reports that during the year 11 new 
bridges have been built and 58 bridges and culverts repaired; 
five new water stations, three new turn-tables and a new 
freight house at Pittsfield have been put up. In repairs of 
track there have been used 31.06 miles new rails, 20.4 miles re- 

aired ra.ls and 69,865 new ties; three miles of new side track 
1as been laid, 67.3 miles of track ballasted and 36.6 miles of new 
fence built. There has been expended on permanent improve- 
ments $134,333.54, these including the new Benton line, the 
new Waterville bridge and wharves at Portland and Belfast. 
After the burning of the Waterville bridge it was decided not 
to rebuild it, but to locate a new iron bridge between Water- 
ville and Kendall’s Mills. The main line is now secure from 
interruption by the burning of any important bridge. 
Debtor. 

The income account is as follows : 

Net earnings... 












b . £9nbbeegwe., eapmeneese beenensdcase ns $734,858 67 
Rents, wharfage and Dexter & Newport dividends....... 2,717 77 
RP GE POBES. 2000 @. cvccscece ¢ Ceecccnscosoonsoes 124,800 00 
TROCOS PAFEIR —anccscccce + cncvcccreccesesoecescosse 60,824 64 
Dividends and Pp not p ted, etc.. eee 19,114 23 
Balance from last year............+++ eorccccccccecsococcs 669,819 22 
$1,612,134 63 
Creditor. 

Interest on bonGed debt.... .... cccccccceeeeccereeceess $3°5,"39 62 
“ floating debt............. ° eee 77,216 42 
Dividends on Portland & Kennebec stock. 44,484 00 
$e certificates and interest scrip 32,148 00 
Rent, exter & Newport 18,000 00 
“ Belfast & Moosehead Lake 36.000 00 
Discount on bonds............. 3,742 50 
Improvement account 130 157 66 
Equipmect account,..... .ccccceccscccscccccccsccsccseves 341,899 04 

Paid on principal of bonded debt........- sseseceecceeee 44,826 
PRESS GO MONS FORE cc cccccccccc cccccceccccceccecescesss 498.121 11 
#1,612,134 63 


The capital account at the close of the year was as follows : 
Be Gs GON oe o.00.00.000009:046000000006008000 060008 $3,615,800 Ov 
Portland & Kennebec stock...... ©. seeeeesss evevece 741.400 00 
Maine Central bonds and coupons 


$000 00 cccee-sccceseoce 18,720 00 

BOREOMED BEE ccc ccccess coc coe cccccccccececes 37 000 00 
BE Gi n0-0:0 0 10006 0604006 conceredecsescecosvecces 6,394,182 51 
Maine Centra! interest scrip..........cceccccecceseeeeee 496,892 00 
Notes payable........ .  ... seocsdece $81,640 21 
QRATEMS GUUPEMA, COR. co ccccccccvecsccvcsocccscccccenne 19,114 23 
6 OME LOND ..000'o oc cdecescccensocesscccesccesecocecces 445,955 98 


$12,650,704 93 

The stock is $14,327 and the bonded debt $22,374 per mile. 

The report criticises severely the strictures upon the com- 
pany contained in the last report of the Boston & Maine. 
Warwick. 

This road, now under construction from a point on the 
New York, Providence & Boston road five miles south of 
Providence to Coweset Bay, will, it is expected, be finished in 
September, The road will have large summer pleasure travel, 
and a coal wharf is to be built at the bay terminus. It is 
expected to receive annually 150,000 tons of coal. George W. 
Beach & Co. are the contractors and Mr. Samuel N. Keith is 
Chief Engineer. 

Rochester & State Line. 

The road from Rochester to Le Roy is being ballasted and 
the grading in Le Roy Village completed. It is intended to 
have trains running on this section by August 1. 

Baltimore & Drum Point. 

The line from Annapolis to Baltimore is to be put under 

contract »8 soon as the company receives the $200,000 which 


the me le of Anne Arundel County, Md., voted to subscribe 
to the s . 


Glendale. 











Operations on tae new “Glendale Railrvad,” xs it is calied, 
in accordance with the terms of the ch arter passed by the re- 





cent Legislature, have already been commenced. The survey 
is being prosecuted by Mr. Charles Bowier, under whose man- 
agement the enterprise has been placed. ‘The contemplated 
route is almost a straight line from the foot of North ‘Thir- 
teenth street, Williamsburg, L. 1., to Glendale, the second sta- 
tion beyond Bushwick, on the South-side Kaiivac, and avoids 
the detour made by the latter road through tue streets of the 
city 1» the tuvt of South Eighth street, thus saving nearly « 
mile in distance, besides securing a clear run by locomotive 
to the water’s edge, It is proposed to run first-class ferry- 
boats to New York in connection with the road, 


Sherbrooke, Eastern Townships & Kennebec. 

Tracklaying has been begun on this road at Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, and an engine is on the line, ‘The road trom Sher- 
brooke to Weedon, 36 miles, is to be tinished this year. 
Montpelier & Rutland. 

Books of subscription have been opened at Montpelier, Vt., 
Rutland and other towns on the sine. Work 1 to be com- 
menced as soon as $400,000 is subscribed to the stock, 


Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston. 
The Londholders are asked to contribute some $42,000 to re- 
deem lands that have been sold for taxes, Which the company 


is unab ec to pay. ‘These lands form part of the security for the 
tirst-mortgage bonas. 


Rochester, Nunda & Pennsylvania. 

It is stut d that the Mayor oc Rochester, N. Y., has vetoed 
the ordinance of the City Council appropriating $50,000 of the 
aid voted to this road for its immediate use, 


The Erie Meeting. 
At the annual meeting of the company on the 14th inst. the 
stockholders adopted resolutions thanking the officers and 
directors “ tor their careful and patient labor tor the past year 
and for the tidelity with which vhey have administered the 
affairs and business of the company;” approving and confirm- 
ing the action of the directurs in creating the second eunsoli- 
dated mortgage tor $40,000,000, and issuing part of it, and they 
also approved and vontirmed the contract tor the lease of the 
Atlanuc & Great Western, the purchase of the Buffalo, New 
York & kric, and the purchase of interests in coal companies 
and & coal propel ties, 

Before the stockholders meeting a final meeting of the old 
board was held at which the tollowing resolutions were passed 
by a unanin.ous vote : 

* Resolved, 'That this board regret exceedingly the necessity 
of parting with their valued and estimable associate, with 
whom their intercourse has aiways been so agreeable, and for 
whom they have learned to entertain the most sincere triend- 
ship and respect. 

* Resolved, Thut few men could have been brought to the 
positiou Mr, Watson leaves so much integrity, resolution tu 
combat wrong, to expose and guard ‘against carelessness im 
duty, watchfulness against waste and extravagance, induscry, 
energy and conscien tiousne 8 ia auministration, or capucity 
to wield the great powers of the presidency, as belong to and 
have been shown by him; and that our regret ou parting with 
him is increased by the conviction that his umpaired health is 
the unavoidable result of a faithfulness to the trust cuon- 
tided to him, which has led him to forget himself in his re- 
gard tor the duty and the interests of others. 

** Resolved, ‘That in view of the attucks on the interests of 
the Erie Company and the mtegrity of 1ts management, which 
malevolence, seliishness and ingratitude Lave lately made, we 
congratulate our President that investigation only brings out 
more clearly the correctuess and tidelity of his management, 
and increases and extends a reputation a» an honest man 
which belongs to his country, and of which she must ever be 

roud, 

. Kesvlved, That a copy of these resolutions be attested and 
delivered to Mr, Watson,” 

‘Lhe following is reported as the substance of a statement 
made to a reporter by the new President : 

‘He had accepted the presidency of the krie Company 
with the determination, if possib.e, of placing the road on 
such a basis as would enable it to compete successfally with 
the other great trunk lines. He was fully asare of the great 
difficulties that he would have to contend with, but was re- 
solved to do his best to overcome them. ‘Tbe report tele- 
one to New York that his acceptance of the presidency of 

he company depended dpon a favorable report being made 
by the English accountants, was without foundation. He en- 
tertair eu little doubt that the report in question would reveal 
many errors and abuses, but he (Mr. Jewett) had prepared 
himself for the worst, and cluug to the hope that by energy 
and organization the fortunes of the road could be retrieved. 
What direction the changes and reforms he contemplated 
would take, he was not at that moment prepared to say. That 
a reform, anda very thorough one was needed could not be 
denied. He had not taken charge of the road tor the purpose 
of losing his reputation as a railroad man, and he naped his 
administratiou ot the affairsof Evie would be successful and 
satisfactory to the stockholders. ‘The tiret thing he proposed 
tu do was to examine for himself into the cunditton of the 
road, and upon the result of that examination would depend 
his future course aud conduct. As to whether the attempt 
would be renewed to alter the gauge of the road, Mr, Jewett 
stuted that he was not at present in a position to speak posi- 
tively. Before any important moyement of that kind was 
entered on he was determined to acquaint himself thoroughly 
with the condition of the road and the state of its finances.” 
Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared by the following companies: 

Housatonic, 4 per cent., semi-annual on the preferred stock, 
payable July 25. 

a Delaware & Hudson Canal, 5 per cent., semi-annual, payable 

ugust 1. 

inehill & Schuylkill Haven and Little Schuylkill Navigation 
& Railroad (both leased by the Philadelphia & Reading) 3% 
per cent., semi-annual, payable July 16, 
Ouyahoga Valley. 
The directors have resolved to adupt what is known as the 


Nimishilling route for the line from Canton, O., southward to 
Bowerstown. 


Queen Anne's & Kent. 
This road was to be sold under fore closure of the tirst mort- 
gnse at Centerville, Md., July 14. [tis 26 miles long, from 
wsey’s Junction, Md., to Centerville. 


Iowa Eastern. 


Surveys have been made for an extension of this narrow 
gauge road from Eikader, la., to Motor, and an effort will be 
made to build 20 miles of road this season, 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

We hear that this company has hired of the United Staten’ 
Rolling Stock Company a thousaud freight cars in aatici- 
pation of the pressure of business in carrying forward the 
crops, which will probably begin next montn. 


Minnesota Railroad Law. 


The rates of passenger fares purporting to be those adopted 
by the Railroad Commissioners for the different Minnesota 
roads were prematurely published. The official schedules 
have not yet b-en published. It is stated that the Commis- 
sioners are willing to concede to the companies as much as 





the law will allow, but we understand that the law leaves the 
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question of the rates entirely to the judgment of the Com- 
missioners as to what is reasonable. 
Illinois Ocntral. 

The Land Department reports sales for June of 1,122.7 acres 
construction Jands for $9,201.36 and 120 acres free lands for 
$1,480, a total of 1,242.7 acres for $10,681.36. Cash collections 
amounted to $35,011.87. 

The Traffic Department reports June earnings as follows: 











In Iilinois, In Iowa, Total, 

707 miles. 402 miles. 1,109 miles. 

Freight. ......+e00 $361,802.00 $77,389.00 $439,191.00 

PasseN@ers.......+e++++++ 102,508.10 41,234.00 143,742.10 

Mails..... seccesccscccess 9,072 08 3,059.33 42,131.41 

Other Sources.........-. 81,427.92 2,235.67 83,663.59 

Total ce eeeee ee ee $554,810.10 $124,918.00 $678,728.10 
Actual earnings, June, 

1BTB.. 6665. teens + $607,498.27 $135,101.31 $742,599.58 


This is a decrease of 8% per cent. in the Illinois earnings, 
of 8% per cent. in the Iowa earnings and of 8% per cent. in 
the total earnings. 


Ticket Offices in New York. 

The following is’a copy of the circular ivsued by the trunk 
lines in New York at the close of last week with the title 
** General Notice ” : : J 

**On and after Monday, July 13, 1874, the following will be 
the only authorized offices in New York City and vicinity for 
the sale of first and second-class tickets over the following 
lines : 

New York Central and Hudson Erie. 

River. No, 10 Greenwich street. 

No. 7 Park place, No. 241 Broadway. 





No, 413 Broadway. No. 629 Broadway. 
Tenth street acd Broadway. No, 957 Broadway. 
Thirty-second st.aud Broadway. Depot foot Chambdrs street. 
Grand Central Depot. Depot foot Twenty-third street. 
Thirteenth street Depot. Depot Jersey City. 
—— Brooklyn, Brooklyn. 
-—— Hoboken. — Hoboken. 

Pennsylvania. Baltimore & Ohio, 
No, 8 Battery place. No. 315 Broadway. 
No. 1 Astor House. No. 1 Astor House, 


No, 526 Broadway. 

No. 944 Broadway. 

Depot toot Desbrosses street. 
Depot foot Cortlandt street. 
Depot Jersey City. 

—— Brooklyn. 


—— Hoboken, 


‘* All other agents and officers are hereby instructed to ren- 
der a final report of sales up to and including Saturday, July 
11, and return 10 the undersigned the tickets remaining on 
hand at that aate. . > 

‘*No commissions, drawbacks or reductions will be allowed 
or made to any persons or companies whatsoever, at the above 
authorized ticket offices or elsewhere. 

C. H. Kenprick, 

Gen’l Passenger Ageui, N. ¥.U. and H. R. R. 
Joun N, AsBorTT, 

Gen’! Passenger Agent, Erie Railway. 
D. M. Boyp, Jz., 

Gen’! Passenger Agent, Peunsylvania R. R. 


. M. CoLx, 
Gen’l Ticket Agent, Baltimore & Ohio R. R.” 


No. 526 Broadway. 

No, 944 Broadway. 

Depot foet Desbrosses street. 
Depot foot Cortlandt street. 
Depot Jersey City. 


Montolair. i 

A meeting of the first-mortgage bondholders was held in 
New York, Suly 138. Mr. A. 8. Hewitt, one of the trustees 
gave a history of the troubles of the road. He said it would 
require about $150,000 to put the road in good condition and 
$100,000 more to settle claims for right of way. He asked the 
bondholders to appoint a committee with power to make an 
assessment which would enable the trustees to pay for the 
legal expenses and to confer with the second-mortgage bond- 
balders, 80 as to come at some method of putting affairs in a 
proper state. Mr. Hewitt stated that the Erie Railroad Com- 
pany purchased, through him, $100,000 worth of second- 
mortgage bonds at 60 cents on the dollar. The meeting 
resolved to appoint the committee, and Messrs. Leonard, Vv. 
L. Perkins, James Yearence, De Neufville and G. W. Hassler 
were appointed. as 

Arrangements are being made to reopen the road, and it is 

robable that trains will begin running over its whole length 
aT 20. An injunction has been secured against Mr. Clark, 
of Watchung, who took up the raiis across his property and 
resumed possession, and the rails have been relaid. [t is 
unders that Mr. Clark will make no opposition if trains 
are put on the road. The Pratt injunction has never been 
served on the present holders of the road. It is reported that 
Mr. Hewitt is willing to complete che road toGreenwood Lake, 
if he can be guaranteed agains. loss. 


Peachbottom. 

Trains are now running on two sections of this road, on the 
Eastern Division from Oxford, Pa., west to Fulton House, and 
on the Western Division from York southeast to Dallastown 
seven milea. The latter section is new, and tracklaying is still 
progressing eastward towards the Susquehanna. But eight 
mules remains yet to be graded on the wuole line from York to 
Oxford. 

Marietta & Oincinnati. 

‘lracklaying has been commenced on the Baltimore Short 
Line, at the western end. The grading will, it is thought, be 
completed this month. The Keystone Bridge Company is now 
putting up the bridges. That across the Little Hocking River 
(two spans of 110 feet each) has been completed. This is the 
new line for the eastern end of the Marietta & Cincinnati road, 
and is being built by that company. 


Hanover Junction & Susquehanna. 

This company’s road is now under construction from York., 
Pa., eastward to the Susquehanna opposite Marietta and from 
Marietta to the Reading & Columbia road near Landisville. 
‘Lhe two sections are to be connected by a bridge over the 
Susquehanna, The road will be about 21 miles long. The 
work now being done consists of some heavy cuts and fills 
three miles east of Marietta and is nearly finished. Some work 
has also been done west of the river. 

Washington, Cincinnati & 8t. Louis. 

The force at work or the road is to be increaxed soon, and 
arrangements are being made for the iron for 30 miles of the 
road. It is hoped that a section westward from Harrisonburg, 
Va., will be completed this year. 


Green Bay & Minnesota. 

An elevator with a capacity of 120,000 bushels of wheat is 
being built on the east bank of the Mississippi, opposite Wi- 
noua, Minn. The road is now receiving 15 or 20 car loads of 
grain daily from the river boats at that point. 

Buffalo & Jamestown. 
It is stated that the directors have resolved to locate the 
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bonds in part payment for its purchase of coal lands, which 
bonds have been canceled. 


Houston & Western Narrow-Gauge. 

It is said that a contracting firm has oftered to build this 
road, provided the people of Houston, ‘Tex., will subscribe 
$75,000. Of this amount $30,000 has already been raised. 


Michigan Central. 

The depot of the Grand River Division at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was destroyed by fire, July 7, with a large quantity of 
freight. The loss to the company is stated at $1 “O00. 


Houston & Texas Central. 

This company has just completed at Hearne, Tex., a brick 
round-house with 12 stalls, which is said to be the finest in the 
State. 


Baltimore & Ohio. 

The company has purchased a tract of land at Belpre, O., 
the terminns of the Marietta & Cincinnati, and will remove 
there the stock-yards now at Parkersburg, W. Va.,on the op- 
posite side of the river. Itis reported that the Parkersburg 
shops will also be moved across the river after a while. 


Ogdensburg & Lake Ohamplain. 

‘he suitgto test the valid‘ty of the agreement with the Ver- 
mont Central trustees came up in the New York Supreme 
Court, July 10, and arguments were heard but no decision 
reached. 


Burlington & Lamoille. 

This company has been fully organized and has asked for a 
subscription of $175,000 from the city o: Builington, Vt. ‘The 
road will be 30 miles long, trom Burlington to the Portland & 
Ogdensburg in Cambridge. Its estimated cost is $725,000. 


The Texas International Suit. 

The daily papers have published a telegram to the effect 
that this company’s suit has been decided against it. This is 
likely to give a false impression as to what was really decided. 
The suit was brought for a mandamus directing the State offi- 
cers to issue to the company the bonds promised in the con- 
tract with the State, the validity of which has been denied by 
some of their officers. The Court did not give any opinion as 
to the validity of the law by which the subsidy was promised 
or the right of the company to receive it, but simply that the 
Court has no jurisdiction to issue » mandamus against an ex- 
ecutive officer. This seems to leave to the latter full discre- 
tion to decide upon the merits of the case. ‘I'wo of the five 
judges dissented. 

Erie. 

English papers publish the following as a copy of telegram 
from New York, dated June 15, 1874: “The foilowing telegram 
has been sent by Col. Scott to the London, Asiatic & American 
Company, Limited : Before Thomson’s death | consented to 
act as director Erie, with satisfactory board. ‘The recent 
changes Pennsylvania Railroad require my whole time, there- 
fore cannot take directorship. Beg you to understand im- 
portance to all trunk lines that Erie management should be in 
accord with them. Mr. Jewett’s management has hearty con- 
currence of Mr. King, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and 
myself, and will undoubtedly prove satisfactory to the New 
York Central. This matter is so important to all American 
railway interest, that they will aid Jewett in perfecting first- 
class organization for Erie.” 


Baltimore & Ohio. 

On this road blue flags and lights have been adopted as sig- 
nals for trains to stop for passengers, green signals being 
used by track and bridge men to indicate that slow speed is 
necessary. 


The Raritan Bridge. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey will erect a wrought-iron 
pivot bridge, 472 feet long, and s.x fixed spans of 150 feet each, 
over the Raritan River, at South Amboy.t'The pivot span wiil be 
the largest in the world. The plans proposed by the Keystone 
Bridge Company have been adopted, and the work will be ex- 
ecuted by that company. 


Boston & Albany. 


Considerable damage was done to the road near Chester, 
Mass, 28 miles west of Springfield, by the breaking of a dam 
on the Westfield river. A stone arth bridge at Middlefield 
switch was carried away with about 200 feet of the road-bed. 
Another stone bridge and two of ~ood near Chester were car- 
ried away and several others were damaged. It is estimated 
that $150,000 will be required to repair the damage. Travel 
was interrupted for several days. 


Panama. 
The iron rai!s now on the road are to be replaced with steel 


as they wear out, and tue necessary steel rails have been pur- 
chased, 


New Mail Route. 

Mail service has been ordered «ver the Cairo, Arkansas & 
Texas Division of the St. Louis, [ron Mountain & Southern 
Railroad. Hereafter Texas and Arkansas letters for Cairo, 
Louisville, ete., go direct by the way of Poplar Bluff, and not 
by the roundabout way of St. Louis. 


Illinois & St. Louis Bridge. 
The St. Louis Republican says: 

_ “It is understood that the principul railroad lines centering 
in Kast St. Louis have an understanding not to run their 
trains across the bridge until all agree to the measure. Yes- 
terday the representatives of these lines, consisting of Gov. 
Cox of the Toledo & Wabash line, McCullough of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company, McKeen of the Vandalia line, Blackstone of the 
Chicago & Alton, and Woodward of the Indianapolis & St. Louis, 
held a conference at the Southern Hotel, at which it was 
agreed that they would not run their trains across the bridge 
until the Union depot was completed.” 


The Mexican Railway and Mexican Bonds. 

The London Financier says: 

** We are informed by the Council of Foreign Bondholders 
that a memorial has received numerous signatures from 
members of the Stock Exchange, praying the committee not 
to authorize any more issues of Mexican securities until the 
Mexican Government has done justice to the bondholders.” 

This memorial says that the members of the London Stock 
Exchange express their entire accord with the course pur- 
sued by the Council of Foreign Bondholders, the Committee 
of Mexican Bondholders, and the Committee of the Bourse of 
Amsterdam, which have agreed to o »pose, by all means in 
their power, the issue on the markets of Kurope of any shares 
or bonds of any railway company or other association formed 
for the execution of any public work in the Republic of 
Mexico, until the Government of that Republic shall 
have liquidated or made a settlement tor its debts con- 
tracted in Great Britain; and it specifies further 





road south of Gowanda, N. Y., on the original line through 
Dayton, which will require one grade of 125 feet to the mile. 


Lehigh Ooal & Navigation. 

The Fidelity Insurance & Trust Company, of Philadelphia, 
gives notice that it has received $2,058,000 from the sinking 
fund to be invested in this company's 7 per cent. bonds. The 
Lehi Wilkesbarre Coal Company bas paid in $728,000 of 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company's convertible gold 


that ‘“‘whereas the Mexican Railway Company is to a consid- 
erable extent the property of the Republican Government, and 
an enterprise over which that Government (according to the 
various enactments on the subject) has supreme control, and 
moreover an association which has be2n, and continues to be, 
the recipient of a considerable subsidy from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, paid out of revenues specially hypothecated and be- 
longing to the holders of the bonds of the Mexican External 
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action of the same bodies in endeavoring to oppose any fur- 
ther issue of bonds of this railway company until the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Mexico shall have provided for the 
settlement of the debt as above mentioned. We trust that, in 
the spirit of the rules and regulations of the London Stock 
Fxchange, no further issue of bonds of the Mexican Railway 
Company, limited, or of any other company formed for the 
furtherance of any Mexican enterprise, will be officially sane- 
tioned by you until such settlement shall have been satisfacto- 
rily arrived at.” 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

The Land Department reports sales for June of 20,427.83 
acres for $110,210.20, au average of $5.40 per acre. For the six 
months ending June 30 the sales were 109,765.63 acres for $541,- 
631.88, an average of $4.93 per acre. 


Oentral of Iowa. 

A meeting of the bondholders was held in New York, July 8, 
to take action concerning their interests. The immediate 
cause of the meeting was the failure cf the company to pay 
the July interest on the certificates in which several years’ in- 
terest was funded last year. Some of the Boston bondholders 
have commenced « foreclosure suit, but it is alleged that this 
action was caused not so much by the condition of the compa. 
ny as by certain appointments made by the officers and board 
of directors. At ‘tee meeting in New York it was resolved to 
call a meeting at a future date, at which the Boston bond- 
holders should be present, when all matters appertaining to 
the road should be considered and some joint action decided 
upon. A committee was appointed to investigate the condi- 
tion of the company, and report at another meeting. 

An adjourned meeting was held July 13, when the commit- 
tee reported that the company was in hopeless state of in- 
solvency, and that the sooner affairs were wound up the bet- 
ter. Foreclosure was recommended as the best medium for 
accomplishing this purpose. 


The Iowa Railroad Law. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Company has resolved 
to conform, under protest, to the new law. Mr. Keep, the 
President, has addressed a letter of protest to the Governor, 
in which he savs that the main line Som Ulinton to Omaha iy 
leased and has never realized a profit, while the branch lines 
have not even paid operating expenses. 

It is stated that the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will also 
conform to the law, but without making a formal protest, 
The Illinois Centrat will take no action at present. The Iowa 
Falls & Sioux City, one of the companies whose line is leased 
by the Illinois Central, has sued out an injunction to restrain 
the lessee from working the road at the rates prescribed by 
the law. The ground of the injunction is that should those 
rates be enforced the lessor will receive no rental. 


Philadelphia & Erie. 


A good deal of oil is now received from the Allegheny Valley 
over the Low Grade Division. June 30, at Driftwood 140 cars 
were received and 70 more July 2. 

A special train with the Superintendent, Mr. Baldwin, anda 
yarty on board July 2, lett Kane 2:12 p.m. and arrived in 
tenovo, 5:36, making the run of 101 miles in three hours and 
24 minutes, making seven stops. This 1s pretty good time. 


The Wisconsin Railroad Law. 

The Attorney General of Wiscousin has filed in the Supreme 
Court a bill in equity against the Chicago & Northwestern and 
Milwaukee & St. Paul companies, complaining that they are 
violating the law and asking that the Court enjoin them to 
obey the law so far as it was held valid by the recent decision 
of the United States Court. 

In the latter Court it has been agreed by counsel of both 
parties that the vill filed by the Northwestern bondholders 
shall be dismissed, and an appeal taken to the Supreme Court. 
Erie. 

The Erie International Company, which is building the Exie 
connection with the International Bridge in Buffalo, has been 
trying before three commissioners appointed by the Supreme 
Court the question of the point and manner of crossing the 
New York Central & Hudson River track. The Commissioners 
have decided that the Erie could cross the Central tracks of 
the Junction 10ad either by going over or under them; and 
that for the right to cross the tracks at Black Rock the Erie 
Company must pay the Central Company $35,000, in addition 
to the expense of constructing and maintaining the crossings, 
employing flagmen, etc. 

The company is having fifty cars built to carry fruit in 
which have a double casing, the space between the casings 
being filled with sawdust, like a refrigerator car. 

Much complaint is made by employees who have not yet re- 
ceived their pay for May last, in spite of the repeated promises 
of reguiar payment made by the company. 

The new suits against Jay Gould are to recover $1,293,000, 
which is made up in two separate amounts, the first covering 
moneys expended by him in his transactions in stock of United 
States xpress Company, while President of the company. 
The second isa claim by the company for reimbursement in 
money expended to free from incumbrances certain property 
conveyed by Gould to Erie in the famous restitution transac- 
tion in November, 1872. Under the agreement then entered 
into, Gould agreed to free these properties from the incum- 
brances to which they were subjected, but has failed to do 80, 
and the actioncis based on that stipulation. : 

On the evening of July 10 a fire broke out at the oil docks in 
Weehawken, opposite New York, which was caused by light- 
ning striking an iron tank. The fire destroyed the extensive 
oil tanks and sheds in the yerd, with the trestles, tracks and 4 
portion of the docks. The company’s loss on tracks and 
buildings is said to bs about $150,000. The oil stored in the 
tanks was nearly 70,000 barrels, the loss on which falls on the 
shippers. 

Union Pacific. ) 

The petitioners in bankruptcy, who appealed to the Circuit 
Court from the adverse decision of the United States District 
Court, have given notice of their withdrawal of the appeal, 
and all proceedings in the case are consequently at an end. 

The Land Department reports for June sale» of 43,962.22 
acres for $201,675.33, au average of $4.58 per acre. The total 
sales up to June 30 were 1,013,779.36 acres for $4,619,809.72, the 
average price being $4.55 per acre. The principal of and 

notes outstanding is $2,638,284.07. Of the $10,400,000 lanc- 
grant bonds issued, the Department has canceled $1,529,001 
and the trustees $723,000, a total of $2,252,000, leaving $8,140.01 
still outstanding. ; 1 

The company recently suddenly raised the freight on py 
shipped at Echo and Evanston to Ogden, Utah, from $1.50 
$3.80 per ton, no reason for the the increase being given. i 
is alleged that the Union Pacific owns certain valuable ote 
mines, and desires the monopoly of the cal trade. Its agep 
are still selling at former rates. No notice was given, and “a 
the Central Pacific and Utah Central Railroad companies ¥ 
fuse to receive their coal at the advanced tariff. 


St. Joseph & Denver ity. nie 
An agreement has been pfepared and submitted to the. af 
ern Division bondholders, with the statement that it be be 
proved by the majority of the bondholders, and also DY a 
unsecured creditors. It provides that the foreclosure P a 
ceedings shail be carried forward and the road sold a6 8 





Debt—we likewise hereby express our concurrence with the 


possible. J. Augustus Johnson, George J. Forrest and 
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J. McCook are constituted a Purchasing Committee, who are 
to have authority to buy the road and hold itin trust until a 
new company can be organized and its securities issued. The 
Purchasing Committee can fill all vacancies in its own number 
and may appoint one or more members to attend the sale and 
make the actual purchase. The agreement is not to be in 
force until signed by holders of $1,000,000 of bonds, or two- 
thirds of the whole amount. 

As soon as possible after the sale a new company shall be 
organized by the name of the St. Joseph & Pacific Railroad 
Company. The new company shall issue stock to the amount 
of $990,000, of which $900,000 is to be issued to present bond- 
holders pro rata, and $90,000 to towns and counties owning old 
stock. There shall be $1,900,000 7 per cent. first-mortgage 
bonds, which are to be exchanged dollar for dollar for out- 
standing bonds and unpaid coupons, the surplus not required 
for that purpose to be used for paying taxes and right-of-way 
judgments. There is to be also an issue of $1,200,000 second- 
mortgage 7 per cent. bonds, which are to be used to exchange 
for the floating debt. Both first and second-mortgage bonds 
are to bear interest from Janury 1, 1875, but are to be income 
bonds until January 1, 1880. Such pro rata payment as can be 
made from the net earnings of the road upon each of the 10 
first coupons shall be considered full satisfaction for that 
coupon, and there can be no foreclosure until afier 1880, on 
these new bonds. 

The Eastern Division is 113 miles long, from Elwood, Kan., 
to Marysville. Should this plan of reorganization be adopted 
it will have on it $990,000, or $8,760 per mile, in stock, and the 
heavy burden of +3,100,000 of bonds ($27,433 per mile), the 
annual interest charge on which will be $1, per mile, re- 
quiring gross carnings of not less than £6,000 per mile. 


Vermont & Oanada. 


The stockholders met at Bellows Falls, Vt., July 8, and after 
an animated discussion voted to ratify the agreement for the 
sale of the road to the Central Vermont Company. The prin- 
cipal questions raised by the opposition were as to the honesty 
of the purchaser and the ability to pay the interest required. 
As has been before explained, the sale practically amounts to 
an exchange Ly the Vermont & Canada stockholders of their 
stock for an equal amount of 6 per cent. 30-year bonds se- 
cured on their own property, they agreeing to assign to the 
purchasers all claims for back rent due from the old Vermont 
Central trustees. It does not look like a very good bargain, 
but then a long and expensive lawsuit was in prospect, which 
the sale puts an end to, and it is not easy to predict what de- 
cision Vermont courts wi!l reach in a railroad case. 

The stockholders of the Central Vermont Company met on 
the same day. at the same place, and also voted to ratify the 
contract. This may be considered as the first step towards the 
consolidation of the various properties which the Central Ver- 
mont Low operates as receiver or as lessee. 

The Vermont & Canada road is 49 miles long, from Essex 
Junction, Vt., northward to Rouse’s Point, N. Y., with a branch 
of eight miles from Swanton, Vt., to the Canada line. 

New York & Oswego Midland. 

Another meeting of first-mortgage bondholders wis 
held in New York, July 10, at which about $6,000,000 of bonds 
were represented. The report of the conmittee appointed at 
the previous meeting was presented. It stated that a fund of 
about $65,000 should be raised at once to pay rental of leased 
lines and expenses of engineers to examine the road. There 
wasa sharp discussion on the report and a wide difference of 
views was shown, which is perhaps due to the fact that man 
of the first-mortgage bondholders also own second and third- 
mortgage bonds, and desire to protect all their interests, if 
porsible, It was finally resolved to appoint a new committee, 
with instructions to employ experts and go over the road to 
make examination of its condition and means. 't is thought 
that when the present condition of the line is well understood 
it will be possible to reach some definite conclusion as to a re- 
organization. It was also resolved that the receivers should 
test the validity of the taxation of the property in their hands, 
aud that they be empowered to take legal proceedings for that 
murpose. The old committee was reappointed, with the addi- 


- $i, Messrs. George Opdyke, C. W. Hassler and H. Blenner- 
assett, 


Baltimore, Pittsburgh & Chicago. 


Surveys are to be made for a branch from Bremen, Ind., 
north by west to South Bend, about 18 miles. 


New York & New England. 


Application has ‘een made to the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court by P. B. Goodsell for an injunction to restrain the trus- 


tees from transferring the Boston, Hartford & Erie road to 
the new corporation. 


Bridgeton & Port Norris. 

A bill has been filed in the New Jersey Court of Chancery 
to foreclose the mortgage on this road. The Chancellor ap- 
pointe Hon. A. W. Markley Receiver pending the trial of the 
case,and he took possession July 9. The road, which was 
opened late in 1872, is 21 miles long, from Bridgeton, N. J., to 

ort Norris, The first-mortgage bonds outstanding amount 

,000, and the interest for the last six months is unpaid. 


felma, Rome & Dalton. 


The foreclosure sale of the section of the road in Georgia 
been postponed to September 1, and will take place at 

me, Ga., on that day. 

Nevada County, 


te Surveys have been completed for this narrow-gauge 


ee The distance from Grass Valley, Cal., to the Central 
ae at Colfax is 1644 miles. The maximum grade will be 
ii feet to the mile, and there will be two bridges over Bear 
Wer, each about 450 feet long and 70 feet above the stream, 
Santa Rosa Branch, 
onthe for subscription to the stock have been opened in 
th 4 Hose, Cal., and a committee appointed to confer with 
© North Pacific Coast Company as to connections, traffic, 
ving road is to connect Santa Rosa with the North Pacific 
road at Freestone or Valley Ford. ; 


Palisade & Eureka. 


;Tains have commenced running to the end of the track, 20 
mniles south of Palisade, Nev. : 


of 1 miles ; Iron for an additional section 

s00n ac 4. 2%,.08 the way, and tracklaying will be resumed as 
MD 48 it arrives, 

Southern Pacific, 


The end of the road and tele raph line has reached a point 10 
cast —e of Bakersfield, Cal., and nearly 40 miles south by 
the erg the old terminus at Delano. It was expected that 

: > Seeaee reach the crossing of Kern River some time 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western—Morris & Essex Di- 


rohucttion having arisen as to the title to some of the land 

ten right of way for the new tunnel, the oompeny 
land by Withdraw from its purchase and then secure the 
fore eo" of condemnation. 


A suit is now pending be- 
Nod poetics of New Jersey, which will decide the ques- 
is mainly t elay will be caused in the work by this suit, which 

A °rmal and intended to prevent possibility ef trouble 


Wi 
vey Mig the tunnel is progressing steadily. The New Jer- 
given its consent to the crossing of its road 


F 


by the tracks of the new line at any time. This will allow the 
contractor to lay the track from the west of the tunnel out 
upon the meadows at once, which will be of great assistance 
to him in removing the debris from the tunnel. 


Springfield & Longmeadow. 

The City Council of Springfield, Mass., has resolved to sub- 
mit to the ya vote the question of a city subscription to 
the stock of this company. The amount is fixed at $150,000, 
instead of $225,000, which the company asked for. The elec- 
tion is to be held July 21. 


Lynn & Boston. 


An attempt is being made to organize a company to build a 
new line from Lynn, Mass.. to Boston, the Eastern manage- 
ment being unpopular in the former town and a competing 
road desired. The distance is about 10 miles. 


Lewiston & Auburn. 


This road, which has been under construction for a year and 
a half past, is finally completed, and regular trains commenced 
running over it July 13. It extends from Lewiston, Me., 
southwest to the Grand Trunk near Danville Junction and is 
about six miles long. It is to be leased by the Grand Trunk 
and operated as a branch and will bring that road into direct 
competition with the Maine Central for the business of the 
thriving manufacturing towns of Auburn and Lewiston. Most 
of the stock is held by those two towns. 


Peoria, Atlanta & Decatur. 


Work has been resumed on this road, and it is reported that 
the company has secured the money necessary to complete it. 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 

Surveys have been completed for a branch, which is to leave 
the main line near Benton, Ark., and run west about 25 miles 
to the Hot Springs. The Hot Springs are a noted resort, and 
the travel to the place is quite large, 

Qincinnati Southern. 


The city of Chattanooga, Tenn., has voted to give $100,000 
in aid of this road. 


Flushing & North Side. 


The President of this company has told a committee of the 
peoet of Huntington, L. I., that the proposed extension to 

untington and Northport will be built at once, provided the 
people on the line will subscribe a reasonable amount of stock 
and give the right of way. 

A survey has been made for a branch, about four miles 


long, from the Central road at Farmingdale eouth to Amity- 
ville. 





Train Accidents for June. 


On the 1st an engine on the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
was run into the turn-table pit at Phillipsburg, N. J., while the 
fireman was trying to run it on the table. 

On the atternoon of the 1st, asa construction train on the 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western Railway was runnirg 
backwards near Troutman, Ind., it ran off the track, the loco- 
motive and seven flat cars going down a 30 feet bank and being 
completely wrecked. The conductor was crushed and the 
engineman and fireman scalded to death. The accident was 
caused by a laminated rail, which is said to have been crushed 
down for several feet from the joints, allowing the flange of one 
of the tender-wheels to take to the top of the rail. 

On the evening of the 1st near Vandalia. Ill., on the St. Louis, 
Vandalia & Terre Haute, as an engine with several persons on 
board was running backwards rapidly, 1t jumped the track, 
killing a boy and injuring four men. 

On the 3d, as a loaded car was being run down a siding from 
a mine to the Bingham Canon Railroad near Winamuck, Utah, 
the brakes gave out andit ran out on the main track and into 
a passenger train which was standing on the track, wrecking 
two cars. 

On the evening of the 3d, the engine of a train on the Pali- 
sade & Eureka road went into the ditch eight miles south of 
Palisade, Nev. The accident was caused by the sinking of the 
track, which is new. 

On the mo ning of the 4th, about 4 o’clock, near Naperville, 
Ill.. on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, an extra 
train east-bound ran into the rearof a regular freight, demol- 
ishing several cars and damaging badly the striking engine, 
whose tender telescoped with the car behind it. There was a 
dense fog at the time; but the primary cause of the accident 
is reported to have been neglect to put out proper signals on 
the regular train, which had stopped by an accident. Its rear 
brakeman was sent back with torpedoes, but only went back 
a short distance, fearing to lose his train. 

On the 4th a switching engine on the Keokuk and Des 
Moines Railroad ran into a hand car in the curve in Keokusx, 
Ia., demolishing the hand car and severely injuring three men 
who were on it, 

On the 4th a car of a freight train jumped the track on the 
temporary bridge over the Passaic River near Passaic, N. J., 
on the Erie Railway, blocking the road three hours. 

On the night of the 5th the engine of a train on the Virginia 
& Truckee road was thrown from the track at Steamboat 
Springs, Nev., by a misplaced switch. 

On the evening of the 6th as a Missouri Pacific train was 
being pushed down Poplar street to the levee in St. Louis, a 
car jumped the track and ran into the freight house, knuck- 
ing down some thirty feet of the wall and part of the roof. 

On the night of the 6th a train onthe Grand Trunk Railway 
was thrown from the track near Port Colborne, Ont., by ran- 
ning cver the dead body of a man which lay upon the track. 

Early on the morning of the 7th, a passenger train on the 
Detroit & Milwaukee road was thrown from the track near 
Tonia, Mich., at a culvert where a freshet had washed out the 
road-bed for forty feet. The engine and several cars were 
wrecked and three persons injured. 

On the morning of the 7th a passenger train on the East 
Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Rai‘road was thrown from the 
track near Rogersville Junction, Tenn., by the breaking of an 
axle under a sleeping coach. Three passengers were hurt. 

On the morning of the 7th, an oil train on the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey ran into a passenger train which was 
standing on the track at Plainfield, N. J., damaging the en- 
gine and wrecking two cars. 

On the night of the 7th, between Lee and Stewart, IIl., on 
the Chicago & Iowa Railroad, a freight train was wrecked at a 
place where the road-bed had been washed away in a great 
storm, and acar loaded with wheat fell into a stream of water. 
On clearing away the wreck the bodies of two young men 
were found in the car. ; 

Early on the worning of the 8th an east-bound freight train 
on the Erie Railway broke in two near Hawthorne, N, J., and 
a few minutes afterwards another freight train, which was 
following, ran into the detached section wrecking the caboose 
and two cars. There wasa thick fog at the time. 

About six o’clock on the morning of the 8th, as a Newark 
Branch passenger train was moving up to the platform of the 
Erie Railway depot, iu Paterson, N.J., itran into the rear of a 
main-line passenger train which was standing at the depot, 
damaging the rear car. 

A moment afterwards the freight train ran into the rear 
of the Newark train, damaging the engine somewhat. There 
was a thick tog at the time which prevented the depot signals 
from being seen. 





On the morning of the 8th, on the Atlanta & Richmond 
Air Line, at Duluth, Ga., the boiler of the engine of a con- 


struction train exploded, killing the fireman and conductor, 
and injuring the engineman. e engine was standing at the 
water tank when the explosion took place. 

On the afternoon of the 8th, an oil-tank car in a freight train 
on the Erie Railway exploded when the train was néar Green- 
wood, N.Y., wrecking the car and fatally injuring the conductor, 

On the afternoon of the 8th, five cars of a freight train on 
the New York Central & Hudson River were thrown from the 
track in Buffalo, N. Y., by a misplaced switch. Three of them 
rolled down a bank and were badly wrecked. 

On the evening of the 8th, an excursion train on the Syra- 
cuse & Chenango road was thrown from the track near Let- 
anon Hollow, N. Y., aad one coach went down a bank and up- 
set, injuring 12 persons, besides bruising a large number 
slightly. The accident is said to have been caused by the 
overloading of the first coach, which prevented the forward 
truck from turning on the curve. 

On the night of the 8th, near Bowie, Md., on the Baltimore 
& Potomac road, a freight train ran into a land slide, blocking 
the road some time. 

On the night of the 8th, on the Baltimore & Ohio near Par- 
kersburg, W. Va., a car of a freight train was thrown from the 
track by a broken wheel, 

About 10o0’clock on the night of the 8th, the second secticn 
ofa freight train on the Pittsburgh, Washington & Balti- 
more broke in two near Indian Creek, Pa. e rear part of 
the train ran backwards down a grade and into the head of 
the third section which was following, wrecking several cars, 
killing the engineer, and injuring the fireman. 

Very early on the mons & the 9th a passenger train on 
the Louisvil'e & Nashville Railroad ran into the rear of a treight 
train which was trying to get upon a siding at Belmont, Ky., 
wrecking an engine and a number of cars and killing the fire- 
man of the passenger. The freight was too long to get the 
whole train on the siding, and the proper signal not been 
displayed. 

arly on the morning of the 9th, near Warsaw, Ill., on the 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw road, a small bridge, one abutment 
of which had been washed out by a freshet, fell under a train, 
letting the engine down into the creek. 

On the afternoon of the 9th, nine empty cars of a train on 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway were thrown from the 
track at the curve on the long trestle near Winona, Minn. 

On the night of the 9th at Lafayette, Ind., on the Indian- 
—— Cincinnati & Lafayette, a freight train ran over a mis- 
plac d switch and into a turn-table, wrecking it completely. 

On the morning of the 10th, 18 miles south of Burlington, 
on the Quincy & Burlington Branch of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad, a small wooden bridge broke under 
2, passenger train which was running at the rate of 25 miles an 
hour. The rear tender wheels went off, and the rest of the 
train—one coach and a baggage and mail car—fell into the 
stream. A rail ran nearly half its length through the bottom 
of the coach aud injured two passengera dangerously. It is 
reported that the ends of the bridge timber were badly rotted. 

nthe morning of the 10th a freight train on the Winona 
cut-off of the Chicago & Northwestern ditched seven cars 
while trying to make a flying switch at Lytle’s, Wis. 

On the morning of the 10th in Decatur, In., there was a 
butting collision between a freight train and a wild engine on 
the Toledo, Wabash & Western road, damaging both engines 
and blocking the road two hours. 

On the evening of the 10th the Ulster a! express on the 
New Jersey Midland Railroad ran over a misplaced switch and 
into some cars which were standing on a siding at Middle- 
town, N. Y., injuring two men who were at work under one of 
the cars. 

On the atternoon of the 12th a passenger train on the Wil- 
mington & Reading road ran into some cattle which were on 
the track near Northbrook. Pa., throwing the engine from 
the track, and blocking the road some hours, 

On the — of the 12th 13 cars of a freight train on the 
agg & Albany were thrown from the track near Grafton, 

ass. 

On the night of the 13th a flue blew out on an engine on the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western road near Greene, N. Y., 
badly scalding the fireman. 4 

On the morning of the 16th a passenger train on the Mis- 
souri, Iowa & Nebraska road ran over a cow near Luray, Mo., 
= — locomotive and baggage car were thrown from the 

rack, - 

On the afternoon of the 16th a south-bound freight train on 
the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg road broke in two near 
Evans’ Mills, N. Y., and one car jumped the track, blocking 
the road some hours. 

On the night of the 16th an excursion train on the Carolina 
Central Railroad ran into a break in the track at a culvert, 
where a flood had washed out the road-bed for some 30 feet, 
leaving the rails and ties hanging across the break. The 
engine, tender and four cars were wrecked, the engineman, 
— and two brakemen being killed and eight persons in- 

ured. 

Very early on the morning of the 17th a freight train on the 
Michigan Central was thrown from the track at the bridge 
over Ronleau Creek near Dearborn, Mich., where two rails had 
been removed from the track, and the engine and 14 cars were 
wrecked, injuring the engineman. It is believed that the par- 
ties who removed the rails had intended to wreck the Atlantic 
Express, not knowing that the freight was due first. — 

n the morning of the 17th a car of a freight train on the 
St. Paul & Pacific was thrown from the track near Darwin, 
Minn., by a defective wheel, and went down the bank dragging 
four others after it. 

Early on the morning of the 18th an express train on the 
Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western jumped the track near 
Indianapolis, Ind., causing sume hours’ delay, i 

On the evening of the 18th a car loaded with hay in a local 
freight train on the Philadelphia & Reading road caught fire 
near Shoemakersville, Pa, The car was entirely destroyed 
and the track badly warped, delaying trains some time. 

On the night of the 18th, just north of Ottawa, Ill., on_the 
Fox River Branch of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, as a freight train wav passing over trestle work, the en- 
gine and six cars having passed safely, six cars went over ata 
switch and blocked the road seven hours, 

Very earty on the morning of .he 19th, four cars of a west- 
bound freight train on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy were 
thrown from the track by a defective switch on a low trestle 
near Ottawa, Ill., and badly wrecked. . 

On the 19th, a passengertrain on the Walkill Valley Railroad 
ran over a cow near New Paltz, N. Y., ditching the train and 
injuring the engineman : : 

On the afternoon of the 19th, a coal train on the Philadel- 
phia & Reading road was thrown from the track by a broken 
axle near Auburn, Pa., wrecking 12 cars and blocking the 
track two hours. ; 

on the 19th, several cars of a train on the Central Pacific 
were thrown from the track near the depot in Sacrament, 
Cal., by a “efective rail. : 

On the night of the 19th, a freight train on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad ran over a cow near Wilmore, Pa., and the engine 
and 15 cars left the track and went downa bank, killing tie 
engineman and fireman. ° 

About 10 o'clock on the night of the 19th the east-boun:| 
Shore Line express on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
road struck a rock which had been pu’ upon the track ona 
bridge near Greenwich, Conn., damaging the front of the 
engine badly. The preceding Springfield express had struck 
a rock at the same place, but had thrown it off without dam- 
a 





e, 
*On the morning of the 20th there was a butting collision 





